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Zo the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 





Y father was once a wealthy silk 
merchant in Dublin. In my. gitlish 

days my spirits were great and every 
prospect seemed doubly charming. 
i was oiten told that my father wag 
the richest man in the city. My pre 
sent affluence charmed me and my 
future prospects were an inexhaustible 
fund of pleasure to my aspiring mind. 
1 was ofien told .by my servant what 
d fine gitl | would be, “and realiy 
Miss you are: almost as big as_myselt.”” 
Thus was I poisoned, my mind being 
weak.” Smali might be the portion 
of flattery to induce me to teke all 
those airs to which | thought my 
father’s only daughter was entitled to. 
| had two brothers younger by many 
years than myself: my poor mother 
died with anxiety when she had buried 
four beautiful daughters: | was ad- 
mired by my father, and flattery be. 
eame familiar to my ear waile it po'son- 
ed my heart. At my fourteenth year 
I was sent to a fashionable boardin 
school in London, as my father sai 
that his Maria should not be educated 
ia ireland. 1 was dazzled witb the 
variety of all I saw, and every thing 
1 did, however tidiculous, wasapplaud- 
ed; 1 wasso presumptuous as to think, 
when I heard of many great houses 
ia Dublin failing, that it was impossible 
for my father to ‘be reduced to.that 
situation. ° 

Delighted and seemingly delighting 
ethers, | one mogsning ee 4 
change amongst my companions : 
ocemeu 2 te they daugut- teadlingnes 
one from adether : they were cool and 
every foolish thing | said and did 
was no longer laughed at. 1 went to 
my govemess, she had the newspaper 
in her hand and informed mie wae 
father’s house stopping payment. | This 
downfall was - unexpected it al- 
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most broke my_heart...I received a 
letter next morning, all. my gay ex+ 
pectations were blasted, my { Bad had 
lest a great deal, and his debts. were 
great; [| went home; the disappoint- 
ment plunged me into. a fever, { re- 
covered my health along with a deep 
repentance for my folly and_ pride, 
and 1 shuddered to think I had ever 
the presumption to suppose .I was 
out of the reach of misfortune. ‘Lhis 
event has humbled me, and | trust 
itis one of the greatest favours that 
the All-merciful bestowed on one’ 
of the inost ignorant of his creatures, 


. M.S. 
' bm 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


$IR, j 
SHE following description of a 
lusus nature, which, as far as [ 
have heard, is of a very uncommon 
nature, will not, perhaps, be unaccep- 
table to some of your readers. 

A gentleman of the county of Down, 
some time since, being at breakfast 
in a farm-house, a goose-egg of very, 
large size was laid on thetable; om 
his remarking it, he was told that it. . 
had been laid by a goose which fre- 
quently laid eggs with a double yolk, 
On opening it with this expectation,, 
he was surprised witha omenon 
still more singular, Within the white 
of the egg, which was very thin at the 
end that was broken, was a second per-. 
fect egg, covered with a shell in every 
respect resembling the outer one, so 
that it has every appearance of a small, 

g artificially introduced into a larger. 
The inner egg remains unbroken; and 
I,am informed that it has, been pre-. 


Dank. no bh iecell to eaktee, 
ubiin, wh is engaged ta 
collection of. nat and artibeat 
Curiosities. ie atch) 

1 should be ghid to know whether # 
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2 Remarks on Slerne. 


similar phenomenon lias occurred to any 
other of yourCorrespoadents. “Lam, 
ott Sir, Yours, ‘TV. 
do the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 
AM a plain man, a farmer in the 
country, and am blessed with a 
notable wife and six fine children, all 
healthy and well-looking. ‘They had 
always the example of seeing me and 
my wife behave in the same manner 
one day as another, minding our busi- 
ness so as to provide for them, and 
never wasting time either in reading, 
writing, or the like. First, | make 
bold to-teli you cf my eldest daughter 
taking it in her bead she would make 
songs or verses, which p'eased us all 
mightily at first; indeed no one was 
more touched with her pretty little 
Jingle than myself, never thinking it 
would come to anyharm. At first she 
made verses only mow and then, when 
any thing particular came across me, 
or the neighbours; but soon she could 
never stop writing, nor would she do 
any thing that would turn to any ac- 
count, which made me think it was 
time to stop praising her writing ; and 
besides, | must own, | was not touched 
#s [ ased to be, partly owing to the 
wearisome length of her verses, and 
partly owing to my being so vexed 
at her domg nothing else. | am 
sorry to say that my wife continued 
to’ praise’ her, and was quite proud of 
her abilities, as she called them; but 
Icwas much prouder of my second 
daughter, who never -ceased working, 
veiher at her needle, or about tie 
howse, for which Lcoastantly praised 
her: but | find that praise ts as’ bad 
lor the one as the otner, Betty, ny 
second daughter, gets up at four in 
the morning, to disturb all the family, 
wad to tre herelf beivre beid-time, 
ave if Het praised for #, she is so 
sulky, t had rather see heridle. Now, 
!weite thix, to consult about my third 
caaghter, who seems to huve some taste 
tor reading, whether | had better not 
let her ever wabook; or, would 
you advise’ me to let her read a |.ttle, 
and work alittle ? and it i nud she does 
niore Of: 
with your advice, check her for it.> As 
te my tazee boys, 1 will cousulteyou 
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about them when I have more time; 
at present | am very bwy, having 
manure to spread, and my children 
to scold, 5. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 
YOR correspondent, T. in your 

last namber, appears angry at me 
for my remarks on the character of 
Sterne. It is to be regretted, that 
writers, when they differ, do not refrain 
from indulging in the spirit of contro- 
versy. He accuses me, and another 
writer in your Magazine, under the title 
ot «a Lover of simplicity of character,” 
ot violating candour, and writing from 
prejudice against Sterne. [| might also 
accuse him of prejudice in favour of 
Sterne, and of entertaining a resolu- 
tion not’ to have the bandage, put 
on in the days of his youth, removed 
from his eyes, that he might see the 
deformity in those writings; and if 
I were inclined to retort, | might charge 
him with betraying the cause of 
decency in the support.of his favourite. 
author. But I wil not allow myself 
to suspect the purity of his intentions. 
l have no inciination to prolong the 





controversy respecting Sterne, but am - 


willing to let the cause go to the tri- 
bunal of the public, for their verdict 
on the evidence already adduced; but 
in my reply, at the closing of the case, 
lL may be-allowed to avail myself of 
the admission of the opposite coun- 
sellor, who, like an honest advocate 
employed in a bad cause, grants all 
| want, in the following candid con- 
cession: ** Not that | mean to sav, 
that it is an unexceptionable produc- 
tion, or that there are not many pas- 
sages in his books, or rather in this one 
(lristramShandy, and his Sentimental 
Journey) which would have been better 
omitted. | His wit often led Lim to use 
expressions, that excite ihe imagina- 
tion of his readers in a way not fa- 
vourable to ihe government of the pas- 
stons.” Here | rest my cause, with 
the further remarks, that the passions 
are sufficiently inflammable, and re- 
quire not the spark of licentious 
wit to set fire to the train; that this 
disguised system of sensuality. is at 
least as dan to youth ag more. 
open obscenity, which disgusts by its + 
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rassness: and that it is not a fastidious 
delicacy, but a proper respect for de- 
cency and propriety, that, to use the 
simile adduced at the conclusion of 
‘T’s letter, would prevent the unneces. 
sary exposure of ‘a beautiful. mfant 
sprawling naked on the tloor,” before 
a mixed assemblage of youth of both 
sexes. There would certainly be a 
want of decency and delicacy in the 
practice, and an author may bring for- 
ward the best principles of our nature, 
without any mixture of that indelicacy 
which must detract from the value of 
the other parts of his writingsy and isa 
legitimate object for criticism and cen- 


sure. <A good way to judge of thede-. 


licacy of wit is, ts examine if it is fit 
to be read in a mixed company of both 
sexes. | cannot allow that goodness of 
intention excuses writing in such a 
manner, as to injure the modesty 
of youth, which is a most excellent 
preservative against the allurements 
of vice. If this fence is broken in upon, 
by whatever means, or by wit howeyer 
subtie, the security of the youthful 
mnind within the inclosure of virtue is 
lessened, 

In estimating the character of Sterne, 
and other deceased authors, it is well 
to doubt of the unqualified admission 
of the old maxim ** de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum—say nothing but good of 
the dead.” ‘The Edinburgh Reviewers 
have lately amended this sentence with 
evident improvement—* Benefaction 
to the living, rather than superstition 
towards the dead.” 

I am accused of wn-Irish gailantry, 
because | do not praise Irish feinale 
writers, whether I think them deserving 
of it or not. I endeavour to guard 
against nationality, and am de.tious 
neither to give praise to any characters 
because they are trish, nor to withhold 
it from those who justly merit it, whe. 
ther they are born in this island or in 
any other part of the world. Nation- 
ality, ora blind attachment to country, 
often leads us to commit the double 
injustice of despising others, and award- 
ing more than the due meed of praise 
to our own. A Reaper. 


Te the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 








[x your last number I wasastonished 


to find that T. in bis * Observations 
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on the remarks on Sterne,’ accuses 
the ** Lover of Simplicity of Character” 
of want of candour; | am not con- 
scious that [ was uncandid, but I think 
that the cause of morality requires 
that Sterne’s writings should be cen- 
sured, and that Tristram Shandy and 
the Sentimental Journey should be 
hanished from all well selected libraries. 
‘bE he anecdotes related by the « Reader*’ 
and first published in the  Monthiv 
Repository of ‘Theology and General 
literature,” were never contradicted by 
any writer in that publication, which 
I consider a proof of their authenticity 
and of the good sense of the English ;° 
but | am sorry to say that the Irish 
taste is not quite so correct: any 
person who dares to say that Sterne’s 
wrilings are immoral is contradicted 
with the greatest bitierness, 

I cannot agree with IT. in thinking 
that the «* Reader” is unpolite to the 
Jrish ladies, although | am as much 
attached to the trish character as T. can 
possibly be. ‘The ‘Reader’ expresses 
his high respect for the temale sex, and 
ints eut sume excellent moral writings 
»y Kngiish ladies, whose works will ‘be. 
read when Sterne will be . forgotten, 
and sunk into merited oblivion. 

It is a true friend who points out 
errors, and endeavours to correct eur’ 
taste, 
‘The charge against Sterve’savritings 
is for immoraitty and indelicacy ; 
lam not such a wild. enthusiast as 
to expect to make converts to my 
opinion. We have a right to’ avow 
our sentiments, and although ‘T. de- 
fends Sterne and almost loses his temper 
to think that his Idol is attacked, 
yet he has the candour to admit the 
charge of indelicacy. After his candid 
conce-sion | am unwilling to carry 
this controversy ‘farther, and must 
take my leave of T. by thanking 
him for the high, compliments he 
pays the female sex, and hoping when 
1¢ next appears in your pages he 
will amicably allow others to differ 
in opinion. 

A Lover of Simplicity of characters 


To the Editor of the Belfast Migarine. 
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SIR, 


“FIND catch the manners living as 
they rise,’ is the office of a,, 
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4 Expenses of Heraldry. 


1 r) 
Journalist, and thus to exhibit, as ina 


‘moving picture, the follies of the day, 
‘sketched with a lighter pen, while the 


vices. of ‘the age are pourtrayed in 


‘stronger colours, and their virtues held 


forth to view, as well to deter, as to 
excite by example, 

I was lately amused with reading the 
following account of a trial in England, 
which took place in last term, in which 
the hero of the tale, smitten with the 
love of heraldic’ fame, is made to 
figure away without appearing entitled 
to become an honourable ancestor to 
future lovers of the pomp of Heraldry. 

It. affords some information to the 
uninitiated; to find the cost of tracing 
and engrossing descents, and for haw 
much a'man may have himself deco- 
rated with all the honours of the parch- 
ment tree. 

If we: may be allowed to continue 
the metaphor, such ornaments are like 
the paltry imitations of flowers, arti- 
ficially made of paper, which, however 
showy, do not shed that rich perfume 
with which virtue adorns the brows 
of those who are usefully and virtu- 
ously employed, whether they are 
descended from kings, or more humble 
progenitors, It is individually acquired 
character, not the fame of ancestors, 
which stamps a value, and in every 
situation, 


** Worth makes the man—the want of it 


** the fellow.” 
N. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, LONDON, 
, UNE 21. 
Townshend and Martin, v. Pendock Barry 
3 Neale, esq. 

The Attorney General stated, that 
the Plaintiffa were theW indsor Herald 
-and, Blue Mantle Pursuivant at Arms, 
who brought. their action to recover 
281/. for business done for the defend- 
ant, who was a gentleman of large for- 
tune in the county of Nottingham. He 
was a country squire, with ail the hos- 
pitality, and more than the ordinary 
share of vanity belonging to that class 
of the gentry of England. In Septem- 
ber 1804, he came to the College of 
Heralds, where Mr. ‘IT. and Mr. M. 
were in attendance for the dav, and 
requested to have his pedigree drawn 


be 
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out, with the arms of all his ancestors, 
emblazoned in a splendid manner, and 
gave his instructions, from which it 
appeared that he was descended from 
the Royal blood. After tracing his 
ancestors for some time, it was found 
that the blood of the Neales, the Pen- 
docks, and the Barrys flowed from the 
antient kings of Normandy, of Sax- 
ony, Of freland and of Scotland, be- 
sides being also descended from Fluke, 
king of Jerusalem, and from Cadwal- 
lader the Great, of Wales. ‘Ihe ce- 
fendant was shown a Jarge pedigree 
upon one skin of vellum, but as there 
were more than would fill a skin of his 
ancestors, he said he would have two 
or more.—Whenever any connexion 
could be traced with blood royal, he 
was anxious to have the whole lineage 
inserted in his pedigree. “The plaintiffs 
were employed a considerable time in 
drawing out this pedigree, or family 
tree, and at various times supplied him 
with a number of sketches ot arms, for 
paintings for his windows, which were 
to be executed by Messrs. Parker. While 
this was going on, the defendant was 
very anxious to see the plaintiffs at his 
home, and sent for them down to Aller- 
ton Elall, in Nottinghamshire, where he 


feasted them with venison, claret, and © 


champaigne, for a fortnight, and then 
sent them back to their official duties : 


** Implentur veteris bacchi, pinguisque 
** terina@.’’ 


Not satisfied, however, with mere 
good cheer for their labour, they ven- 
tured to ask for money, and the de- 
fendant requested to know what they 
had done, and demanded their bill. 
‘They had as yet only made a rough 
draught of the pedigree, and supplied 
drawings for the windows, and in part 

roceeded upon the drawings on vel- 
um for the coats of arms. ‘lheir bill 
amounted to upwards of 280/.—Seme 
of the items were as follow : 


To tracing 260 descents, at 5s. 

each 59 0 0 
Tracing out and sketching 426 

Coats of Arms, at 5s. each 106 10 0O 
Sketches of 81 Coats of Arms 

for the Hall,at5s each, and 

21 Crowns and Coronets, at 


Is. each, &e, 45 0 0 
Painting of the Arms of the 
Defendant on vellum 


10 10 0 
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Expenses going to and return- 

ing. from the Defendant’s 

seat in Nottinghamshire, at 

2s, Gd. per mile 110 a 

Upon this the defendant requested 
that the draft might, be sent..to him ; 
but as the plaintitis had no other guile 
to go by, they refused to give it up to 
him, but permitted his attorney to have 
it, who uolackily lent it to him, and 
he never returned it, but pretended 
that the waiter at the hotel had lighted 
the fire with it. He, however, wrote 
the plaintifls a letter, stating, that he 
had applied their nonsense to the only 
use for which it was fit, and made a 
nasty allusion to some monkish Jines, 
which we cannot repeat. ‘Lhe fit of 
Heraldic vanity was over with him 
then, and he began to perceive that 
what he was ordering was a'l nonsense. 
He had employed the plantiifs to fit 
him with a fooi’s cap, but he must 
pay for it; and the maker of the fooi’s 
cap, said the Attorney General, must 
not be fooled out of his money ex- 

nded in the decoration. If it was 
«his folly, he was a rich maa, and 
might say, , 

“ Mee sultitiam patiuntur opes.” 
«© Tam rich enongh to be a fool.” 


Iie must not afterwards be allowed 
to cheat the plaintiffs of their money, 
and the just rewards of their Jabour, 
because he had changed his mind. At 
first he thought blood was every thing ; 
now he. chooses to think virtue every 
thing, and says, stemmata quid fuci- 
unt—let every man be his own ances- 
tor—pedigrees are gocd for. nothing, 
unless they happen to be drawn upon 
syft paper. 

Mr. Murray and Mr. Hawker, from 
the Herald's Office, were called, who 
pepeet the plaintiif’s case, and upon 
veing cross-examined by Mr. Garrow, 
whether they could not give any man 
a pedigree up to the Norman. kings, 
and whether they did not deal in fic- 
tion, stated that the records in the 
college were very accurate down to 


1690,when the visitation by the College 


of. Arms ceased, and that they always 
required strict evidence to show a 
descent from persons whose pedigrees 
are recorded there. i. 

Mr. Garrow, in reply, endeavoured 
to beat down the amount of the plain- 


Sketch of a Ramble to Antrim. — 5 


tiff's demand, and told some humour- 
ous stories, ainengst which was that of 
an Allerman, who, applying to the 
College of Arms tor his pedigree, was 
told by the Porter, that there was 
nobody in the way but the Red 
(fouge) Dragon, who was asleep by the 
oflice fire, but he would go and wake 
him; when the poor Alderman ran 
away in a fright, saying, he’d Ybe 
damned it he staid to be swallowed 
up bya fiery Dragon. As for the he- 
ralds, aud Mr. Windsor Herald in par. 
ticular,, be did not mean to under- 
value them, he respected them _ ne 
less than a learned Judge, the late Mr. 
Justice Gould, who seeing one of them 
in Westininster-hall with bis tabord on, 
all bedizened with embroidery, stum- 
bled up against him, and begying his 
pardon, said, he hoped he haa not 
offended him, but really he had taken 
him fora gilt arm chair, and was just 
going to sit down upon him. After 
some observations upun the charge of 
2s. 6d. a mile, for going down in the 
shooting season, to eat venison and 
drink. wine, he left it as a mere ques- 

tion of the quantum of damages. 
Lord Elleuborough sutaaned up the 
evidence, and the jury gave a verdict 
for the plainuiff-—Damages 2084. 11s. 
allowing twenty guineas only for the 
journey. 
. —— 


For the Belfast Monthiy Magazine. 


*KETCH OF A RAMBLE TO ANTRIM, 

{Coneluded from page 445 of last vowwme } 
S [ have not, like a late tourist, 
given .our bil of fare at each 
stage, I shall still observe the same si- 
lence with regard to our repast at An- 
trim, not that | think we iared worse, 
but because | suppose such stuff only 
serves to tire the reader, aud certainly 
adds nothing to his general intor- 
mation,; besides, few people care 
much how others fare, when they are 
not partakers themselves, Having 
completely refreshed ourselves, and 
signified our intention of departing, 
our kind landjady, with her husband, 
propery to accompany us to see Lough 
eagh; we gladly accepted the offer, 
and soon set out tuither, Near it they 
pointed to several places, and informed 
us they were the graves of the unfortu. 
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6 Sketch of a Ramble to Anirim. 


nate people who fell in the action of 
the 7th of June, 1798; the sight moved 
me, as several of them had been my 
acquaintances, and recalled to my me- 
mory those lines of Blair: 
« What is this world ? 

‘What? but a spacious burial-place 

* unwall’d, 
*« Strew'd with death's spoils.” 

The walk along the strand of this 
lough is very pleasant, but the land 
close to it is poor, being  over- 
flowed by its water during winter. It 
is said, this could be remedied, by re- 
moving the eel-wires at Toome. If this 
is true, it is certainly a great pity 
to have so much Jand damaged, for 
the paltry consideration of catching 
eels, This lough has been so often 
and amply described in numerous 
works, and its petrifving quality so 
generally Known, that [ shat not at- 
teinpt any description, but proceed 
to other matter. After walking some 
time along its margin, we crossed the 
fields to Greenmount, the elegant seat 
of ———— Thompson, esq. about one 
mile from Antrim, near the road lead- 
ing to Muckamore. This beautiful 
villa stands ona rising ground, and is 
completely finished in the modern 
taste ; the demesne is planted with a 
great number of trees and shrubs, “and 
laid out into some very pleasing walks. 
At the rere of the building are two 
small lakes, well stored with fish; on 
them are also some swans. On ‘the 
verge of one of the fore mentioned 
lakes, in a shrubbery, is a hermitage 
built with romantic simpiicity, and op. 
posite is asmalh island, joined to the 
inain land by an artificial ruined arch. 
My companion seemed charmed with 
the scenery of the place, and on our 
going away, he repeated with rapture 
these lines of the poet: 

* Would vou relish a rural retreat, 

** Or the pleasure the groves can inspire, 

** The city’s allurements forget, 

** To this spet of enchantments retire.” 


Indeed, I believe yery few places in 
this county surpass in beauty the charm- 
ing villa of Greenmount. We now 
took leave of our kind conductors, and 
taking the road leading to Temple- 
patrick, proceeded on our way home. 
The country about Muckamore ex- 
hibited some excellent specimens of 
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cultivation. The crops were truly lux- 
uriant, and seemed to promise an abun- 
dant harvest, as all looked exceedingly 
well; Here are large flour miils, also 
a linen bleach green. Near the road 
are several gentlemen’s seats; those 
of Mr. Swan and Mr. ‘lhompson of 
Muckamore, are most conspicuous. 
After travelling about two miles 
through a fine country, adorned with 
neat farm-houses, and exhibiting the 
same promising appearance as else- 
where, we reached Dunadry, a little 
hamlet, about three miles from Antrim ; 


it has nothing deserving of notice ex- : 


cept a large paper-mill, which gives 
employment to its inhabitants. We 
here crossed the six-mile-water, by a 
bridge, and as this river has been se- 
veral times mentioned im this ramble, 
I shall add a short de-cription: it 
rises out of Ballyboley mountain, 
and taking a westerly course, passes 
through ballyclare, and by Temple- 
patrick, collecting numerous streams 
in its course thither; it is here very 


deep, and mostly has a dead appear- ° 


ance ; continuing its serpentine course,. 
it falls into Loughneagh, as formerly 
mentioned. It is well stored with fish, 
as Dologhan, Bodach, ‘Trout, and Eel ; 
at Antrim are also Perch. It is cer- 
tainly wrong named in being called the 
Six-mile water, as it runs a course, 
taking in its numerous windings, of not 
less than sixteen miles. 

Proceeding forward, the country 
still maintains the same fertile appear- 
ance, while the scene was much enli- 
vened as we approached ‘Temple- 
patrick, by the demesne and planting 


of Lord ‘Lempleton, the lofty turrets: 


of whose castle we often saw amongst 
the trees. We now came to lemple- 
patrick ; this is a poor looking village, 
consisting of about thirty straggling 
dwelling houses; previous to 1798, it 
had a much better appearance, but a 
great part of it being burned by the 
army during the rebellion, many of 
the houses have never been rebuilt, 
Here isa handsome Presbyterian meet- 
ing house, and near it is Castle Upton, 
the seat of Lord Templeton ; his Lord- 
ship is an absentee, and very seldom 
resides here, the castle being occupied 
by his agent. Near this is a good deal 
of planting, as Firs, Ash, &c. ‘The 
necessity for raising timber in this 
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country must be plain to every ob- 
server, fram the dearth of that article, 
aud wo where is the soil better adapted 
tor raising that scarce and valuable 
timber Oak, for which this country was 
tormerly so famous. ‘Lhe sun getting 
low, we halted but a short time, and 
continued our route to Ballyclare, a 
distance of four miles, ‘Lhe fields of po- 
tatoes near the road were numerous, 
and severally looked well; | remarked 
to my companion that they would be 
cheap this year, but he said, the farm- 
ers had these several years got a high 
price for them, and were now so much 
given lo speculation, that he believed, 
rather than seil them at a low price, 
they would take Sir John Sinclaire’s 
method of drying them on a kiln, which 
he says will preserve them for years** 
On arriving at Ballyclare I was again 
aifected, 

‘‘ The lonely spot to view, 
‘* By artless friendship blest, when life 

** was new !” 

We, however, made no delay here, 
but passed on to Ballynure, a space of 
about two miles. ‘l his isa neat village, 
consisting of, about fifty. dwelling- 
houses; the houses are much better 
than in anost villages of the same size. 
Here are a church, and a dissenting 
meeting house. <A great quantity of 
linen cloth is made in this village and 
neighbourhood; some cotton is also 
wrought, of the muslin and calico 
branches, l*airs are held bere in May, 
Septeuber, and October... Having 
taken some refreshmeat here, we pro-; 
ceeded on to Straid ; the coup d’oeil on 
approaching this hamlet, was. very 
striking : the evening being calin, the 
smoke from its cabins ascended far 
above the lofty old trees by which it is 
inclosed ; in short, the whole appear- 
ance when entered on either side, leads 
the traveller to expect the ‘ loveliest 
village of. the plain ;”? but no where will 
expectation be more disappointed ; it 
consists of only sixteen miserable 
«cabins, which mostly seem ready to 
tumble on the inhabitants. ‘Lhe par- 
sonage house is near this place. 

‘The sun set as we left this place, and , 
ny fellow-traveller parted from me to 
go home, : 
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* Now came still evening on, and twi- 
** light grey 
“ Had in her sabie livery all things 
* clad.” 
And as nothing could exceed the beau- 
ty and serenity of the evening, being 
very tired, | walked slow, thinking 
occasionally on a remark | had read 
somewhere, that a person who travels 
through Europe on foot, forms a very 
different idea of things, from him who 
is whirled through it in a post chaise; 
und really L think with the author, that 
very dilferent would be his _ ideas, 
indeed. Before I reached home there 
came on adrizzling rain; if at home [ 
would ,have been glad of it, as the 
ground was very dry, but | now, re- 
gretted it much ; so very different do 
we view the same thing in various 
scenes of life. However, | made the 
best speed possible, comforting myself 
withthe words of ‘a great man, ** What 
cannot be repaired, is not to be se- 


gretted.” 
$.M.S, 


ie, 
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DISSERTATION ON AN. ANTIENT MARBLE 

STATUE REPRESENTING A. BAGVIPE PLAY 

ER; IN THE MUSEUM OF SIGNOR M42~- 

CHESE 1D. MAREILLO VENUTI.. TRANSLA~ 

TED |ROM THE ITALIAN OF SIGNOR CAN- 
ONICO ORAZIO MACCART DE CORTONA, 


IIE monument about to be treafed 
of is an antient statue of white 
marble about two thirds of a cubit 
in height including ‘the base, which is 
a kjnd of irregular pentagon, It re- 
presents a shepherd of juvenile age, 


standing, with a Phrygian cap on his 


héad, clothed in two tunics, the one 


of which goes as far as lits loins, the, 


other to the middle” of ‘the thigh. 
His feet are naked, but his legs are 
covered with rough shepherd's Bosi. 
The Jeft leg ap 
right. He bolds in his left hand a 
bagpipe, calledin Italian Fugottoo piva, 
and in French Cornemuse. "The bag 


ats crossed Over’ the. 


appears to be much swelled out, and” 


to its lower part is attached a pipe 
with three holes, to which the shepherd 


- 


applies his right hand, to regulate the » 


sound, isstiiag bath it from the 
compression of the bag. ‘The two 
pipes for inflating it are wanting ia 


this statue, having-been broken as 4 
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‘eems, by some of those accidents to 
which, through the injuries of the 
elements, ot the barbarisin or negligence 
of meu, most of the venerable moiu- 
ments of anticuity have been expo ed. 

To proceed with regularity, i shall 
divide this essay into three Sections. 
jn the first | shall treat of the re- 
lation which the bagpipe of this 
statue bears to a Sisular instrumenst 
which may be seen in other monu- 
nents, or described by authors. — In 
the second, | shall explain the use of 
the bagpipes, and by whom, and on 
what occasions they were played, 
la the third | shall return to the 
subject which gave rise to this inquiry, 
and propose some conjectures as tw 
the person who may Le supposed tu 
be represented here. 


I. Of the Bagpipes which are to be 


found in a fow other monuments of 


antiquity, and whether these Bag- 

pipes be the same as the Pythaules 

of the Antients. 

‘There are bat tewantient monuments 
m which players on the bagpipes 
(Vtricularii) are represented. A 
Shepherd in every respect similar to 
that now described may be seen in 
the Aloan Museum sounding the Bag- 
pipes, differing from this in nothing but 
that there are two pipes attached to 
the botiom ofthe beg. A Bacchant 
ii the art of dancing with a Lliryrsus 
in her right hand appears cat in comeil 
wood wear the Ficoroni, and holding 
in ber leit a kind of bagpipe of which 
weshallpresently speak. MM. Bisnehini 
ia his posthumous dissertalion On the 
triple Organic music of the Autients, 
mentions a similar musical iustrument, 
tuken ffom an oantient  bass-relef 
proverved at Rome, in the palace of 
the prince of Santa Croce. 1 these 
may be added as a fourth our statue, 
there being, as faras 1 kuow, no other 
recorded by the writers on Greek or 
Roman antiquities. 

The abovementioned bagpipes (liit-r 
from: one another in some of tucir 

rts. For in one alone is the pipe toc 
Matlating the Instrument, which the 
Bacchant of Ficoroai holds, and it is 
ofa different tigure frém those turough 
which the sound is produced. ‘These 
sounding pipes are two, according to 
the figure described by Bianchini, very 


J uly.3 


long, and in each of them are latera} 
holes, whence their use cannot be 
mistaken. Both of them moreover, 
us they proceed trom the bag, are 
broader towards the extremity like a 
trumpet, whence it appears that in 
this figure a new species ‘of pipe ts 
represented, consisting of a bag with 
two musical pipes, whose tones were 
probably diflerent, like the varvus 
tubes of the organ, so that the player 
might touch now the one and again 
the other, or both together with both 
hands. 

It we credit the author of the 
Epistle to Dardanus attributed to 5. 
Girolamé, there were but two pipes, 
and these of brass, annexed to the 
baypipes. “* Antiqais temporibus fuit 
chorus quoque simplex, pels cum 
duabus cicutis @reis, et per primi 
iuspiratur, secunda vocem  emittit.” 
* Antiently the chorus was simple, 
a bag with two brazen pipes, through 
one of which the alr was introduced, 
und the other sent forth the sound.” 
But he speaks of the chorus, and of 
sunple pipes, and of the more antient 
times bordering on those in which 
they were made of shin bones, whence 
they obtained their name (1 ibia). 

ais to the number of holes in the 
pipes, though they appear equal’ in 
ours with that of Bianchini, yet no- 
thing can be determined from thence ; 
witient sculptors were not very exact 
in such particulars, they as well as 
these of our ewn time, taking too 
great advantage of the well hnown 
lience granted by Herace to such 
surt of people. It will be better to 
proceed to examine another question 
uiore * difficult of investigation, the 
decision of which | am induced to 
believe will do much honour to the 
pipers ot the present dav and console 
tiem forthe little estimation in which 
their profession is now beld. 

In the writers of antiquity certain 
mMusivians are to -be’ met with, dis 
tinguished by the naiwne of Pythaules, 
Whom some of our modern literati 
imugme to be different from our pipers, 
while others thmk them the same. 
l’reviously to proceeding to this, it 
may be proper to give the etymology 
of the greek word atxavans by which 
bagpipes are <esignated, as it may 
throw some light on that of the word 
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A-nos and ’ayaos are two 
words signifying a bag and a pipe, they 
therefore designate a tife united with 
a bag, or attached to a bag. The 
Latins also have employed this term, 
and among otuers Martial, whose 
words | shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter. To return to Pythaules, 
the etymologies given to this word 
by the learned are various, as May 
be seen at large in the Dictionary 
of Pitiscus. ‘This author rejects the 
opinion of Scaliger (who, by confounding 
the bag uler with dolium makes 
the Pythaules in every respect sunilar 
toour Ascaules or Bagpiper) and sup- 
poses that this kind of musicians em- 
ployed vessels of baked earth, forcing 
the air into it through pipes in tie 
same manner as the pipers use the 
bag. But none of the antients have 
taken notice of such performers on 
jurs or pitchers. ‘To this may be 


Pythaules. 


‘added, that such an instrument could 


have been of very little use from 
the difficulty of removing it from one 
place to another. : 

This objection induced Bartolinus 
and Balengerus to suppose that the 
musicians of whom we are speaking 
made use of a wooden barrel, called 
Cadus, into which, as into the bag, 
the air was sent through one or two tubes 
or pipes. And in fact, if the following 
lines of Propertius be carefully noticed, 
their opinion will not seem improbable. 
‘This poet, in celebrating the Asiatic vic- 
tory gained by Augustus, writes thus : 
Spargite me lymphis, Carmenque recen- 

tibus aris, 

Tibia mygdoniis libet eburna Cadis, 

ELuG. Iv. 6, 
From these it appears that Propertius 
makes mention of an instrument very 
similar to that described by the above- 
mentioned authors. 
| would indeed be willingly induced 
to change the word cadis for that of 
modis,. were i supported by the au- 
thority of any ancient manuscript ; 
but 1 dare not venture on it. Where- 
fore to give some appearance of justice 
to the good sense of the poet, setting 
uside the barrels of Bartolinus, | find 
no difficulty in supposing that Proper- 
tius may have inade use of the more 
general term of cadus in place of uter, 
according to the expression of Virg |: 

Vina bonas qua deinde cadis oneratat 

Acestes, 

BILIAST MAG. NO. NI}. 
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It is true that Pliny and other authors 
understand by cadus a vessel of wood; 
but it was also a general name for ves- 
sels to hold liquors, and therefore Pro- 
pertius inight have employed it in place 
of uter in the same maoner as the 
wGos of tie Greeks is a word applicable 
to allthe three uter, dolium and cadus ; 
whence Vossius, Ducangius aud bian- 
chini have reason to suppose that the 
Pithaules of the ancients were tie 
same as our bagpipers. And in fact, 
if the difference between the discord- 
ant opinions of the above-cited au- 
thors be weil observed, it will be easy 
to reconcile them to one another. 
lor though it is not impossivle that the 
ancient players on such wind instruments 
may have soiwetimes made use of bar- 
rels of wood or ivory, or such other 
substance, into which the wind might be 
introduced through pipes; yet it is 
on the other hand incontestible, that 
one species of these barrels was of 
skin in which wine was kept, as Ulpian 
among others proves, ‘* Vino legato utris 
non debebuntur, vec culleos deberi 
dico.”” Whence, from the similarity 
of the size and use the word cadus may 
have been used for utrzs. 

It is needless to mention Bartolinus’ 
remark on this verse of Propertius, 
the purpose of winch is that the word 
cudis nay refer to some city of Phry- 
gia or India mentioned by Strabo, Hie. 
rocles, Ptolemy or Pliny. ‘his much 
is certain that cadis taken for a city, 
conveys no significauon; it would re- 
quire an Cdipus to tell what was 
meaut by, ** libet carmen eburna tibia 
mygdontiis cadis.”’ 

1 shall end this section by declaring 
my acquiescence to the opinion of Vos- 
sius and Ducangius. 

LL. Of the use of the bagpipes among the 
ancients, and the occasion on which 
they were employed. 

Having proved the similarity, or to 
speak more currectly, the identity of 
the above-inenticned musicians, it will 
not be useless to make some observa- 
tions ou the use which the ancients 
made of the bagpipes. Were we to 
form a judgment irom our own times, 
it would be thought a very contempuble 
instrument, being now an amusement 
solely of coarse shepberds and unpolish- 
ed country-men. In the kingdom of 
Naples and in some parts of dicily, it 
is stl much used, aud particularly a- 
B 
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inong the natives of Calabria, whocar- 
ry them to Rome, and atterwards go 
through other towns, playing them 
through the public streets and ways 
for the amusement ot the lower classes, 
thus supporting themselves fur several 
tnunths on the wretched profits of this 
instrument. But this was not the case 
umong the ancients; bagp pes were 
then in great esteem, and admitted to 
play atthe public games and in the thea- 
tre. Suetonius tn the life of Nero w rites, 
that this mad emperor made a Vow, 
that if he recovered from a dainve- 
rous fit of sickness, he would hiave the 
Dugpipes played in the public LuNles. 
“Sub exitu quidem vitz palam vove- 
rat, si sibi incolumts status permausis- 
set proditurum se part victoria ludis, 
hHiydranlam, Choraulam et utriculari- 
am.” If the word utricuiar2 be the 
suine wita the Pythaules, we can trom 
Seneca show that they had a place 
Ma the public theatre of Naples: aad > 
hic, ad est, ta theatro, imgents studio 
quis sit Pythaules bonus Judicatur.” 
‘Che emperor Carfnus bud an huadred 
musicians of this Kind, topeltiier with 
his buffoots, parasites and actors, and 
itis very probable that they plaved on 
The stage, as tits en. peror wis very 
much adeleted to scente tepresentatic ns. 
rilavius POpIscus ‘ 
‘ht item centun | 
concinentes, et centum Cuinplualus, 
etlum Pythoulas centum pauntommnos et 
Cryiimicos mille. Pega prxterea 
eujos famimis seena  centlagravit.” 
jurnebus thinks that the word camp- 
jamas should be written ascaulas, 
Salmasius, perhaps with better reason, 
substitutes cerataulas, which reading he 
tounds on the authority of a manuscript, 
which he « ons iders gs Very ancient. 

lu the Pythian games also, the buc- 
py pers (Pythaules) had a place. Horace, 
iu the Artot Poetry, and Livginus, in 
lits two hundred and fifty third fable, 
bear testiinony to it; thts last speak- 
tug of siimtiar performers on pipes, 
avs, © Pythaules, qui Psthia cantave- 
rat, septem baburt palliato, » unde posted 
appellatus est choraules.”— From these 
words of Hivginus it appears that the 
ehoraules were the same as the pvthan- 


sitpiotas UO crepitu 
. 


ies, though Vosstus supposes them to 
have been separate and d stinet. How. 
ever that may be, it is certain that 
our bagpipers had a chorus of seven 
persons, dressed in 3 palliamt, or cloak, 


erites thus tu his life,* 
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who sung when the Bagp'pes played 
‘The custom of singing in this dress ls 
traced from some ancient monuments, 
und among others, trom a very fine 
antique gem, of the musem:n of Signor 
Medina di Livorno, tn which may be 
seen au Cupid sitting playing on the 
Ivre, and another standing, who plays 
on the unequal pipes, while between 
them isa youth, iu a short tunic, over 
which ts a padliwu, who sings. 

| shall finally observe, that in the 
above-cited passage of Hyginus, the 
words ** qui Pythia cantaverat,” have 
been introduced from the margin into 
the text, as the learned Muunkerus 
shrewdly conjectures. Some granima- 
rian, reading Pythaules in the text, 
for want of better information, sup- 
posed it to be one who sung at the Py- 
thidn games, atid wrote this erroneous 
explanation in the margin, which words 
were afterwards inserted ip the text 
by the person who restored the manu- 
script, as uf they had been the words 
of tivginus. Pythaules here has ‘ne 
connection whatever with the Pythian 
gauimes, but comes from the words 
erifog and avao: a bug anda pipe. 

Besides these suliers we may again 
tefer fo the above mentioned epistle ut- 
tributed tos. Girolamo, ian which the 
Chorus ol bag pipers are noticed as Loe dang 
employed in the ancient synagogues : 
* Synagoge antiquis temporibus fuit 
chorus queque simplex,  pellls cum 
duabus ciculis a2reis, et per prinuin 
inspiratur, secunda vocem emiittit.” 

Salpyasius m jus notes to flavius 
Vopiscus ihiaks that the word chorus 
iu this place ought to be clranged to 
dorus; because $oe0s can sometimes 
in the Greek language, signify a shin, 
or bide. But who does not see that 
the repetition of this word ts useless, 
if the substance of the bags is called 
in oue place dorus, and in anotier 
part of the same sentence pedlis ? 
lence it may be plainly seen that our 
bagpipers hud thew choirs of singers, 
and the passage of Livginus is. too 
strong tu be doubied. Moreover, in 
all the “manuscripts belongiig to the 
eleventh and thirceenth centuries, which 
contain the works of >. Givlamo, two 
of which I have seeu in the mmperial 
Laurentian brary, the words are al- 
Was chorus, und not dorus. 

The bagpipes have undergone vari- 
ous chunges ef esteem aad neglect. 
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‘There was 2 time in which it was nots 


less esteemed than the simple pipe. 
But in the reign of the emperor Sergius 
Galba, it was much degraded from Its 
former rank, for Martial observes, that 
one Canus, a celebrated tute player, 
would have been ashamed to become 
a bagpiper. 
—_—— Credishoc, Prisee, 

Vocem ut foquatur Psittacus cothurnices, 
it concupiseat esse Canus Aseantes, 


In progress of time this instrument 
fell gradually into disrepute, so that 
it was only used among the shepherds 
and persous of low extraction, Man- 
tovanus in one of his Eclogues, thus 
elegantly describes ‘Vonius the sbep- 
berd playing on the bagpipes. 
Et cum multifori Tonius cui tibia baxo, 
Tandem post epulas et pocula, muiti- 
colorem 

Veutriculum sumpsit, bueecasque intlare 
recentes 

Tacipiens, oculoas aperit, ciliieque levatis, 

Multotiesque alto flatum e pulmonibus 
haustutn 

Utrem implet, cubite vocem dat tibia 
presso 

Nune hic, hance illuc, digito saliente. 

These two last verses remind me of 
certain others of Virgil, in his Copa, 
or of whoever was the author of that 
jittle poem. What I have aiready said, 
will throw light on a verse hitherto 
badly interpreted by the learned. 

Cossa Syrisca caput graia redimita mitella, 

Crispum sub crotalo docta movere 

latus; 
.bria formosa saltat lasciva taberna, 

Ad cubitum rancos excutiens calamos. 

| know that some authors think with 
Salmesius, that the poet in the last line 
speaks of the crofalus, but besides that 
the crotalus is mentioned in the ver-e 
above, it appears that in this last he 
speaks of -a different instrument, as 
the words ‘*ad enhitum rancos excu- 
teens calamos” are inapplicable to the 
crotalus, which instrument, according 
to Suldas and the same Salmasius, con- 
sisted of a reed fixed, and so contrived 
that when struck with the hand, it 
produced a loud sound. It tierefore 
must have been struck with the hands 
and not with the elbow; as is done 
with the bagpipe, in which the arin 
forces out the air, while the hands direct 
and modulate the sound which issues 
froin the holes of the pipe. 

in ordes to terminate this second 
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paragraph it will not be improper to 
take notice of a college of Utricularia, 
which Pitiscus confounds with an imas 
ginary society of our bagpipers. ‘The 
custom which the ancients had, of 
making boats or skits of leather, 
for the passing of rivers, is well Known, 
Christian Schwart has composed an 
elegant dissertation on the utricular?? 
of the ancients. “They were accus- 
tomed,” savs he, ‘to unite two hides 
together, on which a man mounted, 
and if they were not able to support 
him, other hides were added, as Florus, 
Frontinus and Sallust assert. ‘I hey also 
made bridges for the passage of armed 
men, of hides and leather bags joined 
tovether.”” All this is well known to 
the learned; whence | know not how 
Pittscus on the word wtricularius 
could write uiricularii sunt fabri 
utricularis tihie,  Utricularit are 
makers of the bagpipes;” whereas, 
the inscription of Gruterus quoted 
by him, leads toa very different con- 
clusion, it being dedicated to. the 
manes of one Gaius Pasquius optaius 
Patronus fabrorum Navalium Utricu- 
lariorum et centonariorum. <A race 
of people which has no connection 
whatever with bagpipers. 

Muratori in mentioning the college 
of Utricularii says that) “the word 
eccurs in a few of the  inseriptions 
of Gruterus, Sponius also mentions an 
inscription in which is seen a College 
ot Utriculart?. Utricularii were a 
kind of sailors who used U{riculi, 
that is small vessels.” And a little 
after he adds “those also are called 
Utriculartaa who play ona pipe joined 
to a leather bag. But at present we 
speak only of sailors.” 

III, Conjectures concerning the Statue 
here described, 

It is evidently a matter of difficulty 
to determine with certainty the persen 
ot divinity represented by this statne, 
as no sign, inst riptiow or mark appears 
on it. Some probable conjectures 
therefore shall only be laid down, on 
which every one may be at liberty 
to form his opinion. : 

‘The Sculpture of this hagp'per is 
coarse, So that it may be supposed 
with great probability that it was 
made at a very remote period, or 
in an obscure place, or by. poor 
Shepherds to represent some deceased 
relation or friend, or some rustic deity. 
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Some persons perhaps may suppose 


that they have discovered in it a 

statue of Atys, who was beloved by 

Cybele, and afterwards changed by 

her into a pine, according to Ovid: 

Et succineta comas hirsutoque vertice pi- 
nu» 

Grata deum matn, siquidem Cybelius 
Atys 

Exuit hac hominem truncoque induruit 
ile. METAM. L. X. 


Though it is not certain that the 
Hacpipes were used in the festivals 
and sacrifces of Cybele yet it may 
be deduced from the recital which 
Apuleius makes of the College of 

riests of the Mother of the Gods. 
These went through the streets of the 
city and towns, Cymbalis et Crotalis 
pergonantes Deamque Syriam circum- 
Serentés, “playing on cymbals and 
Castanets and carrying about the Syrian 
Goddesses—hence it may be conjectured 
that omong the players of the above- 
mentioned tstraments, were bagpipers 
a'so, as ther imstruments feevespons 
so well with others of a noisy kind. 
Moreover Apuleius says, that having 
been couducted to the dwelling of 
these priests, he there saw guidam 
Juvenis satis. corpulentus et Choraula 
dociissimus—“* a young man somewhat 
corpulentand avery skilful Cheraulas ;” 
whence | itfer that the Bagpipers 
were among the priests of Cybele, 
because, as bhas been observed. above, 
Choraules is a name given by Hyginus 
to the Pythaules, who are the same 
as our bagpipers. {It might theretore 
be asserted with some probability that 
some worshipper of the great Mother 
Cybele had made this statue to re- 
present the Shepherd Atys, in the 
act of sounding an instrument usually 
employed in her festivals. 1 shail not 
however deny that the dress of Atys 
in antient monuments is very different 
trom this. 

This Shepherd of ours may _ also 
by some be supposed to be a Paris, 
who, as is notorious to every one, 
though a son of Priam the last king 
of lroy, was brought up by Shepherus 
on Mount Ida and led a country 
fife until he went to Greece on his 
famous expedition. And in fact the 
Phrygian Cap, which is to be seen 
on the head of this Shepherd, and 
the pastoral insirument he holds in 
his hands, furnish sone probable argu- 
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ments for such a supposition, but I 
will not venture to assert any thing 

sitively concerning it. 
Pre Mai also be raid that it represents 
a Bacchanal, as the Bagpipes were an 
appendage to the equipage of Bac- 
chus; but no emblem or attribute of 
a Bacchanal is to be seen on our 
Statue. I therefore think that such 
feeble conjectures should be neglected, 
and that we shall come nearer the 
truth, by supposing simply as | have 
already said, that it is intended to 
— some deceased Bagpiper 
celebrated among the Shepherds, whose 
effigy had been made for his remem- 
brance by his friends and_ relations. 

‘Lhat it represents a Shepherd can- 
not be doubted, as his garments are 
similar in every respect to those of 
the Shepherds engraven on the Gems 
in the Florentine Museum, and to the 
labourers, who are to be seen ih many 
Bass-reliefs mentioned by P. Mont- 
faucon. The wind instrument he’ 
holds in his hand, by us proved to 
be rustic, serves tu mark this very 
strongly. | 

To this may be added in the fast 
place, that it was the custom among 
the antients to commemorate both by 
statues and inscriptions, the celebrated 
players on any musical instrument, 
as Is attested by numerous monuments 
and inscriptions, where many players 
on the flute and trumpet are named 
aud represented, as may be seen in 
artolinus, Boissard, and in the works 
of Gruterus and Muratori. 

EEE 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 





SIR, 

THE following article is taken from 
~ the Appendix to Martin’s History 
of Thetford. It is copied from an 
original record in that borough, whe: 
Join le Forrester was mayor, in the 
10th year of Edward 3d. A. D. 1336. 
lt is so far curious, as it exhibits an 
authentic account of the value of many 
aiticles at that time; being a biil in- 
serted in the town book, of the ex- 
Seep attending the sending of two 
ight-horsemen from ‘Thetford, to the 
army which was to maich against the 
Scots that year: 

To two men chosen to go into 

' the army against Scotland £1 0 O 
For cloth, and to the taylor 
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for making it into two gowns 0 6 11 
For two pair of gloves, and a 

stick or staff ....2..-2.2.0 6 @ 
Yor two horses... 2 es ~- DU OF 
For shoeing these horses ... 0 ( 4s 
Por two pairof beets .... 0 2 
Paid a lad for going with the 

mayor to Lyna, to take 


care of the horses® ....0 0 3 
To a boy for carrying a letter 
to Lynn 0 0 4 


Expenses for the horsey of the 
two for four days betgre they 


derarted 0 1 0 
# The distance between ‘Thetford and Lynn is 
about thirty-three miles. M. 


—————— 


For ihe Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





ACCOUNT OF THE KOYAL COLLEGE OF 
sf. PATRICK, AT MAYNOOTH, NEAR 
DUBLIN. 

From Lond. M. Mag. 

fENHE idea of a seminary for the 
l education of Roman Catholics in 
jveland was first started under the short 
but popular, administration of Lord 

Fitzwilliam, in 1795. ‘The act, how- 

ever, for endowing such an institution 

did not pass, till Earl Camden had 

succeeded to the vice-royalty. Betore 

that period the Catholic colleges on the 

Continent were frequented by the Irish, 

both clergy and laity, for the purposes 

of education; and an Irish Catholic 
never considered himself more at home 
than when abroad. In every coun- 
try in Europe was he caressed and en- 
couraged, lo every sang but bis 
own, were his talents acceptable. In the 
career of science or of military honours, 
he met with no obstacle, but at home. 
‘There was he analien indeed: there was 
he treated as an enemy to God, and to 
hisking. ‘This system, persevered in for 
hundreds of years in vain, ought at least 
to convince the world that those who re- 
mained Catholics were sincerely so; and 
upright sincere men are never to be de- 
spised because they are mistaken. To 
think that they would be betier chris- 
tians, or better subjects, by being depri- 
ved of a regular education was too ab- 
surd. To assert, that in this uncivilized 
statethey would be less bigutted to their 
own principles, and more open to Cun- 

Viction or conversion to. Protestaatism, 

would be doing little honour to the Pro- 

testant religion, and less credit to the 
netration of Protestants. Experience 
#3 completely belied that assestion, 
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if ever it had been made. So that 
there remained nothing now to be done 
but to give both clergy and laity as 
guod an education as possible. 

A people so zeaious, and at the same 
time so numerous, required a numerous 
clergy. We have no documents before 
us for ascertaining the number of the 
reguiars educated on the Continent. 
We learn, however, that there are still 
friars of various religious ordefs in [re- 
land, such as Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, Augustins, &c. &c, who all 
had their convents abroad, or free access 
to the convents of other nations. ‘The 
two first had very numerous houses. in 
Louvain: Prague had an trish conyentof 
one hundred Friars. Lisbon and Rome, 
Lorraine and Flanders had others: in 
short, in almost every Catholic seat of 
learning there were Irish Friars! I[t 
would appear their number far exceed- 
ed that of the secular clergy. ‘They 
are now dying off, and if there be no 
extraordiuary supply of well instructed 
successors, their loss will be severely 
felt by the Catholic congregations that 
are under their charge. 

Of the secular clergy, * or clergy pro- 
perly so cailed, brought up on the Con- 
tinent, the following is the statement 
of Dr. Dunn laid before the House of 
Commons. Scholars. 
In Paris, Coll. des Lombards .. 100 
Ditio, Community rue Cheval Vert 80 
Ee ee ee ae fe ee 
IPG POPPER O RNG 
Douay..... ¢ 0,0 OD 
yr OPS Metpepes ie, 
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Total in France 348 
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* The secular clergy are so called from 
seculum, the world: because from their 
duties they are obliged to intermix with 
the world. The bishop is the only superiet, 
of all the secular clergy in his diocese, 
They are not bound by the vow of pover~ 
ty, nor do they live in communities. The 
regular clergy, so called from regula, a 
rule, are bound by their vows to poverty, 
ebastity, and obedience! Where the laws 
of the country permit it, they livein com. 
munities, and have superiors of their own, 
generally chosen by themselves, and often 
exemptfrom the jurisdiction of the bishor, 
exceptia pastoral functions. They are 
also called religious orders, and of them 
there if a greut variety. 
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Of the whole number, about fifty-two 
supported themselves, or were support- 
ed by their friends. ‘The others were 
either supported by foundations and 
bursarships, or lived during their re- 
sidence at the college by the exercise 
of sacerdotal functions. For necessity 
had introduced and sanctioned a prac- 
tice peculiar to Ireland. ‘I his was to 
ordain the ,oung priests previous to 
their studies, and when they officiated 
for the first time, acollection or offer- 
ing was made by the congregation to 
equip them, and bear thetr expenses 
to the Continent, where serving the 
altar, thev continued to live by the 

aitar till they finished their regular 
course. It may be supposed that this 
method was attended with much incon- 
veniences ; the studies were in general 
hurried over with too much haste; but 
the wants of the Catholic congregations 
were often too urgent to admit of more 
leisure. 

By such resources was the priesthood 
recruited betore the French Revolution: 
that event deprived the Irish Catholics 
of alinost every means of religious edu- 
cation. ‘Tneannual : ‘upp!y of about one 
hundred secular ests, and at least an 
equal number of triars, had failed for se- 
veral vears and of course the number 
of vacancies had increased to an alarm- 
ine degree, when the Catholics of 
breland ventured at last to petition 
government for leave to found a col- 
les ge front their own contributions. No 
i arther did their petition go: no more 
did they stand in need of pecuniary aid, 
however, inconsiderable from each, one 
shilling, nay sixpence a head, would 
fran such a population have amounted 
to more than was required. Hut with- 
out permission they could not dispose 
af their own money in theitown way. 
Kv the laws still existing, every foun- 
dation, every legacy be ~queathed to 
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the education of Catholics is supersti- 
tious, null, and of no etfect.* 

Here the administration seems to 
have been embacrassed. 1] 0 retuse the 
prayer of the petition would have been 
liberal in the extreme, and would 

nave forced the petitioners to keep up 
the connection with the Continent, 
under all its disadvantages: to grant it, 
would be renderwe the Catholics of 


the country the, independent patrons 
ot their own ok and system of 
education. Government, thereiore, 


adopted a medium: the Catholics o b- 
tained leave for one college, to possess 
in land one thousand pounds a year, 
and no more:¢ but then eight thou- 
sand pounds were granted by parlia- 
ment, with the expectation of the same 
grant being renewed annually; though 
without any certainty. | his precarious 
and insufficient boon was hailed by 
the unsuspecting Catholics, as the most 
auspicious omen of future favours: 
while by the cabinet it was probably 


intended as the means of controling: 


both pastors and people. 

The sum of eight thousand pounds 
was given forthe education ot Catholics, 
without distinction of laity or clergy: 
but before education could commence, 
buildings were requisite to be found. 
For this purpose no moncy was vet ap- 
propriated : years therefore might elapse 
betore, from the saving of the fund, any 
houses could be erected. Five yeurs 
had already passed away since the 
connection with the Continent had 
been interrupted; five more must pass 
over before the new seminary could 
be fitted up te receive its compliment 
ot puprls and professors. 

Never was there a better oppor- 
tunity of forming a selection from the 
literati throughout the Catholic: coun- 

* This is stated asa preamble to the 
Act. ‘* Whereas by the laws now in force 
in this kingdom, it is not lawful to endow 
any College or Seminary for the educa~ 
tion exclusively of persens professing the 

toman Catholic religion, and it is now 
become expedient that a Seminary be 
established tor that purpose, therefore be 
it enacted, Xe.” 56 George III, eap. 21. 

+ In 1794, the Musicians of Dublin got 
an Act passed in their tavour without dif 
ficuity. They were empowered to pos- 
sess an unlimited fund: to ¢huse and dis, 
Iniss a committee, &¢. Happy fidlers! - 
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tries of Europe; most of whom, espe- 
cially such as belonged to the clerical 
orders, had been set adrift by the con- 
sequences of the French Revolution; 
and would eagerly have embraced any 
decent offer of a permanent e¢stublish- 
ment. But alas, tor want of means, of 
a building, and of a perpetual grant, 
only two foreigners were adopted as 
meinbers of the college; and three 
natives of merit received their appoint- 
ment the first year, 1795. ‘The lat- 
ter were the professors, Aherne. from 
Paris; Clinch and Eustace, both educa- 
ted in lreland. ‘The college has already 
lost Dr. Aherne, by death, in a very few 
years; and the other two by resignation. 
Delort, an emigrant of repute as a natu- 
ral philosopher, has also vacated his 
place by resignation on his return to 
France. So that Abbé Darré, a Gascon, 
is the only one remaining of the original 
scientific teachers, “Lhe other appoint- 
inents of the first year, such as that 
of President Hussey, D.D.  Vice-pre- 
sident Power, A. M. Secretary Dunn, 
1). D. &c. served more to the formation 
than to the celebrity of the institution, 

Suvh an opportunity of uniting all 
the literary talents of the Continent, can 
never recur, It is fruitless now to la- 
ment the parsimony and the shutting 
Which prevented Ireland from protiting 
by it. 

The next year, 1796, the college 
made a greatacquisition ip Dr, Claney, 
an lish professor from Prague; and 
the only protessor of the Holy Serip- 
tures the establishunent ever had. 

Before the end of 1745, the studies 
commenced; for we reckon thirty. 
seven students who entered imimediate- 
ly, of whom, thirty-five were twenty- 
five years old and upwards, on their 
admission, two were younger and soon 
left the college, while the others prose- 
cuted their studies and were D Mined 
in due time. In the second year only 
uineteen more were admitted ; making 
in ail forty-six students; to these thir- 
tcen others were added in 1707. 

Inthe year 1798, the number of ad- 
mitted were nineteen. None hitherto 
bad paid any money on admission; we 
presuine the buildings had net been 
tied up for their reception, so that stu- 
deuts aud perhaps some professors must 
have lodged with the villagers. Wereck- 
vu eighty-oue admissions in 1799, and 
wow for Use lirst time, we find admis 
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sion-money amounting to nine hundred 
pounds. Aud need there was, for this 
year government gave nothing. * 

‘This seen to be the tirst money re. 
ceived by the college, exclusive of the 
parliamentary giant; for, although the 
Catholics hac pet itioned tor Pen snirsfoi 
to endow this seminary, and had ac- 
tually obtained leave to receive sub- 
scriptions, and even to purchase laud 
to the nou one thousand pounds , 
itappears, th®t for the first years, it 
received neither legacy hor donation, 
and, for five years, not one hundred 
pounds were bequeathed for so neces. 
sury au purpose, [f we consider the 
liberality of the Irish character, and the 
multitude of adberents to Catholicisin, 
we can account for this no other way, 
than by the decay of religious zeal, ot 
an implicit reliance that parliament 
would provide sufficient funds, 

ln 1748, the college lost its first pre- 
sident,¢ Dr. Hussey, who was promoted 
to the see of Wateriord. Dr. blood, a 
man of superior abilities, formerly pro- 
fessor Of divinity ta Paris, saucceéded, 
‘Two other appotntments took place the 
same year, viz, that of Abbé De ls 
Hogue, who had been twenty years 
professor in the sorbonne, and had the 
reputauion of being one of the first 
divines in his church.  Lle accepted 
of the chair of moral divinity and tle 
vlogy, which, on the death of Di. 
Aherne, he exchanged for that of dog- 
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* in the second year, 1790, the grant wa» 
only sevea thousand pounds,. ** to cnable 
the trustees to build a seminary capable of 
containimg two luudred persons, la L797, 
the sum of ten thousand pounds Was given, 
aud in 1798, that of tea thousand three 
huudred and two pounds, five shillings, ana 
ten pence, to compiete the building ut the 
Catholic seminary at Maynooth, - it as 
expressly required that au cotimate and 
plan be laid before parliament, and thence 
We bay suppose the odd pounds, slullinys, 
and pence, tv ative. ‘Lhe sum total ex- 
pended in building aud eaclosing, to 1805, 
is stated at twenty-one thueusaud six buu- 
dred aud forty-three poands, Oue siniling, 
nnd tine pence hulf-penny ; yet Sir Jobu 
Carr asserts, that government adyaneed 
furty thousand pounds for building! What 
u stvanger to dreland!——la 1799, we tind 
ny grant whatever. 

+ Before the Lill passed the House ot 
Comurons, there was a petition, probably 
from De. Hussey and Co, against the ap- 
pointuweut for Wustees, tu theiramude of igs 
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matical theology; the place he now 
holds. ‘The other appointment was 
that of Dr. Ferris, to be dean or magis- 
ter ofictorum. ‘Vhis gentleman, by 
birth an Irishman, had filled much 
higher situations abroad. He had been 
superior general of the congregation 
of the Mission in Paris, one of the most 
esteemed orders in the church.* On 
the revolution in France, he had held 
the place of assistant-general of the 
same institution in Rome.t He now 
fills the chair of moral theology. 
‘Phe same year a professor of English 
was added to the establishment; who 
is the only teacher not residing in the 
house. 

The year 1799 is remarkable for 
the new office of agent, whose labour, 
if we may judge by the salary (three 
hundred pounds) far exceeds that of all 
others concerned about this institution. 
We are not told by whom he is ap- 
pointed, nor what are his important 
functions. 

We should not have been surprised 
to have seen him, ona late occasion, 
at the bar of the House of Commons, 
pleading the. cause of his college; did 
we not remember Dr. Milner’s remark 
on Ireland, “that of all countries that 
is the country of jobs.” 

Atlength, in 1800, the house began 


oo 








terference in the education : this is stated 
to belong to the caput and professors. The 
petition was fruitless; the trustees remain 
empowered by the act to legislate un- 
der the control of government. This 
board is formed of the four first judges, 
viz. the Lord Chancellor, &c. four Catho- 
lic archbishops, several bishops, lords, 
and centlemer. 

* The Congregation of the Mission was 
one of those new religious families founded 
by St. Vincent. They were also known 
by the name of Lazarists. From their 
erder were taken the presidents of semi- 
narics for many of the diocesses in France. 
The clergy were in the habit of making 
what they termed their spiritual retreat, 
in these houses, under the direction of the 
fathers of St. Lazare. They not eaty sent 
missionaries to infidel nations, but also at 
home, they weut about preaching; they 
had likewise the care of schouls and 
hospitals. 

+ Plus potuit foma virtutis apud alienos, 
quam saugainis proximitas apud suo¢, 

t We are given to understand that the 
agent is a person nominated by govern. 
ment to act for the college, which be seems 
te do must passively. 
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to assume amore respectable appear- 
ance. One hundred and two new 
students were then admitted, and their 
contributions on admission are stated 
at one thousand three hundred and 
eighteen pounds one shilling; to this, 
seventy-two pounds, ten shillings, were 
added in donations; hence the office 
of a treasurer became necessary; that 
of librarian was annexed to it, and 
both were superadded to the post of 
secretary of the board of trustees. ‘This 
plurality of offices, however, does not 
seem to be accompanied with a plura- 
lity of salaries, at least there is none 
annexed to that of treasurer or librarian, 

Another addition was aitempted in 
1800, viz. that of a lay-house. A priest 
is appointed prefect over this depart- 
ment of the college, or the embryo of 
the lay-college. ‘The first prefect va- 
cated ina few years, nor do we find 
any one appointed from the college in 
his place. ‘The only master in the lay- 
house, besides the prefect, was a pro- 
fessor of Greek ‘and Latin, but he is 
also only mentioned once; and when 
he vacated in two years, his place was 
vot filled again. About this'time, ob- 
jections had been made to the educa- 
tion of lay scholars; as if all the Catho- 
lics, except its priesthood, were doom- 
ed to eternal ignorance! ‘The laity, 
however, spurned the idea, and by 
subscription, erected alay-college which 
had its own president, &c. without 
having any farther dependence on the 
clerical house. 

While on the subject of this lay-col- 
lege, we cannot but avert to the reasous 
for such an establishment, as stated by 
Dr. Milner.¢ ‘“‘‘To speak the plain 


‘truth, says he, we wish our youth in ge- 


neral to be educated apart, precisely for 
the opposite ‘reason to that which 
makes you wish them to be educated 
at the universities. You desire them 
to be sent there, that, by associating 
with other youths, whom you cali 
more liberal, we, more lax, tliey may 
lose their religion. We wish to keep 
them ata distance from such society, 
for fear of -he same consequence, We 
are fullas anxious about the morals as 
the faith of the rising generation. Now 
we have been taught by the writers of 
the day, wlio have the best means of 
gaining accurate information concerning 
———— 

*lnquiry inte Vulgar Opinions, &c, cou- 
cerawg trelud. Lett, iv. p. 25. 
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the state of morality in the universities, 
to form a very unfavourable opinion 
of it.” 

If Catholics be impressed with such 
ideas, need we wonder at the preference 
they give to Catholic houses of educa- 
tion. And would it be consonant to 
the liberality of the times, to refuse 
them their choice? Coercive laws to 
that effect should always be deprecat- 
ed, as of the most mischievous ten- 
dency. Dr. Milner may, perhaps, be 
not quite so correct when he says, 
“that it is required of students in the 
Protestant universities to frequent the 
established service.” That such may 
be their statutes, we admit; but in 
Dublin, attendance is never expected 
from students professing themselves Ca- 
tholics; and, on two days in the week, 
fish is always provided for those who 
do not eat meat; nay, ‘Trinity College 
showed itself hostile to any illiberal mea- 
sure, when, on a late occasion, solicit- 
ed, encouraged, and even threatened 
by a very great perenne. To this 
university we believe Catholics have 
free access as stuvents, and may, per- 
haps have the honour of getting scraps 
of that one dinner per day, which Dr, 
Duigenan tells us with regret is all 
that an orthodox Protestant ca procure, 
l'rom the fellowships and all the digni- 
ties of emolument in this college, Ca. 
tholics are for ever debarred;* Procul 
O! procul este profani! And in the 
late most gracious acts passed in their 
favour, they are admissibleas Fellows, 
Provosts, &c. in all coll in Ireland, 
with the exception of the college of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, the only 
one in the island; and also with the 
exception of any college exclusively 
appropriated for persons of their own 
persuasion! ‘I bat is, we grant you every 
thing excepting—all things. 

While such is the encouragement 
held out to Roman Catholics to fre- 
quent our universities; while such an 
exainple of liberality is given by the 
legislature; need we wonder that, as 
aS ee 

*The junior lecturers of Maynooth, 
would tremble at the three days examina- 
tion of a junior fellow for Trivity College. 
The latter must be thoroughly versed in 
the whole circle of science, astronomy, 
mathematics, ethics, physics, lozie, ebro- 


preg - aad Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
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Dr. Milner says, ‘Catholic parents 
will judge for themselves in these mat- 
ters, and that the school in question 
being suppoited at their expense, 
they are not obliged to give an ac- 
count to any one of the motives of 
their choice.”* 

So much for the lay-college, which 
Dr. M. assures us has now no farther 
connection with the Ecclesiastical Se- 
minary, but that its members frequent 
the same church, and attend the same 
philosophical lectures. But we are not 
informed whether these lectures are 
given gratis tothe young lay-gentlemen. 

In the year 1801, the entrance money 
amounted to one thousand one hundred 
and thirty-six pounds, yet by the tables 
it appears that not more than thirty-two 
students were admitted. If there be 
no typographical error in dates or 
money, we should suppose the terms 
of admission to have been raised this 

ear. In 1802, twenty-six is the num- 

er admitted, and their entrance- 
money amounts to two hundred and 
eighteen pounds: the three years tol- 
lowing, the number of students gra- 
dually increased till 1806, when we 
find sixty-seven were admitted on the 
foundation, and paid six hundred and 
tweuty-eight pounds entrance. 

The total amount of 
entrance money for the 
last nine years is stated 
Boe: © wileuuenwe oO BEBE 16 «14 
Legaciest andDonations3,0)2 13 0 





£3,648 9 14 
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* In the original act, there is an evi. 
dent intention of educating both clergy 
and Jaity ; why then the lay-house should 
be laid aside or separated, we know net, 

+ The principal legacy ever bequeathed 
to this house, was that of the ex-catholic 
bishop of Cork, exeprotestant peer, Lord 
Dunboyne, who having 1eached an ad- 
vanced period of life without ever coming 
to years of discretion, succeeded to an 
estate and peerage, and wishing to leave 
a representative of the illustrious house of 
Butler, de sa propre facon, claimed in vain 
of the Pope the princely privilege, since 
granted to Talivyrand. Finding Ruing- 
inexorable, Dr. Butler took upon hi 
his own dispensation: still hoping 
ir*the lap of mother-church, as as; 
On tue bosom of his fair lady. 
rorsbf excommynication at last fri 
him Out of lia wits, 1. ,can the li Cr 
remaincd of them; for dreading \ “be 
te + 
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18 Account of the College of Maynooth. 


From the year 1801, the Seminary 
has seen some of its own plants rising 
to goodly trees: there are no less than 
seven among the superiors or lecturers, 
who owe their education to the esta- 
blishment. And itis no doubt with a 
view to encourage them and their suc- 
cessors, that the trustees have tied up 
their own hands from employing in the 
principal departments any but such as 
are lecturers on the foundation. 

Among the number is a professor of 
Irish, established in 1804. 

‘The college sustained a great loss by 
the death of Dr. Flood, jts second pre- 
sident, in 1803, and is now under the 
direction of Dr. Byrne, formerly supe- 
rior of the Irish college in Nantz ;— 
Dr. Dunn, * his immediate predecessor, 


———— 
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driven from the church, he ran out, of his 
own accord, read his recantation of errors 
which he believed to be truths, and conti- 
nued to live a Catholic, although legally 
a protestant. Disappointed in his hope of 
transmitting a corouet to his posterity, the 
Reverend Peer bethought himself, though 
late, of recovering a crown of heave nly 
glory. To redeem his :niquities with alms. 
deeds, and to make due reparation to the 
ehureh for the scandal he had given, he 
consented, after providing amply for the 
partner of his bed, to leave the greater 
part of his property to the college of May- 
nooth. This was more effectual than the 
most publie penauce could be! To this, 
what would be a separation a mensa ef 
thoro? It carried conviction along with it. 
His relatives, however, though Catholics, 
«lid not coneetve it so needful that his trans- 
gressions should be redeemed at their ex- 
pense, They contested the will, and the 
trustees of the college have consented, 
when empowered by parhament, to com- 
prounse the matter, and to accept of the 
ene halt. Thus the cause commenced at 
the [rium assizes has been finished by the 
parties, There is no clue left to trace the 
other: benefactions to their source; we 
could have wished the accounts of the 
eollege had cnabied us to do honour to the 
memory of its principal benefactors, 


* Though strangers, we cag gather 
enough from the appointmenfs of this 
reverend gentleman, to consider him as 
one of the main supports of this establish- 
ment. His first appoiutment, as secretary, 
bears the seme date with that of Dr. Hus. 
sey, the lirst president: by his local know- 
ledge, he must have been extremely use ful 
tothe board. In Ove years we find him 
librarian and treasurer: hence, we cannot 
but seppose that the library was collected 
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having resumed his first situation as 
secretary to the trustees, librarian and 
treasurer. ‘Ihe only late acquisition 
from the Continent is that of Abbe 
Anglade, a Parisian professor of divinity, 
who-has accepted of the chair of logic, 
never before filled. 

On reviewing the whole establishment 
as it now stands, we cannot but consider 
it as economical and well-organized, 

The president, Dr. Byrne, enjoys the 
moderate allowance of one hundred 
pounds a year, with nearly so much 
more to enable lim to meet Casual ex- 
yenses, such as travellmg charges to 
bublin, aad postage, besides enter- 
tainment to the trustees and other 
strangers who may visit the house, 
He is the only one in the house fur- 
nished with tea, sugar, and other 
groceries, at the expense of the College. 
Hie ‘has also a servant, whose wages 
are paid by the house. ‘lhe protes- 
sors have bed and board, fire and can- 
die, besides their respective salaries, 

The vice-president, who is also pro- 
fessor of French; and the two «rst 

rofessors of divinity, have each one 
undred and five pounds a year. 
‘The dean, procurator, two professors 
of philosophy, and one of belles-lettres, 
have eighty-five pounds; the lecturers 
seventy-five pounds. 

Heaver forbid that we should pre- 
sume to make comparisons between 
the orthodox Trinity College, des- 
tined to train clergy for one seventh 
ef the island, and another fitted out 
fur six-sevenths at least! But yet, 
as a matter of curiosity, we copied 
from Sir John Carr, that the provost 
of ‘Trinity college has one thousand 
five hundred pounds a year;—senior 
fellows eight hundred pounds a year; 
juniors one hundred pourds, which, 
with well-paid tuitions,aakes them opu- 
lent. Even the professor of chymistry 
and mineralogy has three hundred’ 
pounds, besides fees. Let it not be 
said that these have families to maintain, 
for by their institution they. are celibas 
turians, as well as their brethrea of 
Maynooth. 


— —— —— 
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by him, and the greater part of the doha- 
tious precured by his exertions. We see 
hna president in 1303, and voluntarily 
resigning in 1807, .alter baying planned 
the enlarged buildings, and having ob- 
tained the additional grant of five thoue 
aod pounds, 
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Those who do not reside in the 
house are differently paid; the profes- 
sor of English has one hundred pounds ; 
the treasurer and secretary, seventy- 
nine pounds; the physician, fifty-six 
pounds; and the agent, three hundred 
pounds. When we consider that no fees 
whatever are paid by the students,, 
we cannot but consider the appoint- 
ments very moderate where the con- 
finement is for ten months of the year 
uninterruptedly. 

The accommodation of the students 
bas hitherto been indifferent; to wit, 
an empty room without fire or candle, 
turniture, or books; generally three 
and sometimes four to one room; 
each pays for his own cloaths, washing, 
&c. which besides his entrance money, 
may be rated at twenty pounds per 
amum. On this plan the original 
building accommodates two hundred 
students, ‘The first addition was cal- 
culated to give better acconimodation 
to at least fifty more, that is, to give 
each his separate room. . The second 
additional wing remains unfinished. 
At present however there is more 


room than subjects : 
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ly 


the return of 


1808 being two hundred and five, 
instead of two hundred and fifty. 
‘The great vacation lasts two months, 
but even thenpo student can. absent 
himself without leave from his bishop. 
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GENERAL ORDER OF EACH DAY, 


o’clock, 
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laxation. 


Morning. 
First bell 
Common prayer 
Study in the public halls 
Mass 
Breakfast 
Study in the publie halls 
Class 
Recreation 
Study in the public halls. 
Afternoon. 
Class 
Diuner 
Class of nodern language 
Study in the public halls 
Supper 
Common prayer 
All retire in silenceto their 





PRESENT ESTABLISHMENT, 1808. 





Office. Names, 





President) isi .<ii6% 
Vice-President . . . >» 
COR .:6 ¢° are .¢. 0 eee ee Capea 
Procurater and Bursar . 
Prof, Dogmat, Divinity 
Prof. Moral Divinity. . 


Lecturer of Dogm, Divin. 
of Moral Divin. 
m Logic . , . 
Prof. of Irish . 2. . 
Prof. English Elocution . 
Treasurer, Secretary . .|R. A. Duna 
oe ne ar gargs 
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. M. Crowly 
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. W. Conolly 
R. P. Of Brien 








. D, Sinnott . 


Mr. Mark Usher 


R. Pat. Jas. Byrne, D.D. 
R, Frs, Power, A.M. 


R, Mich, Montagu. 
. L. Dela Hogue, DD. 
. Fa. Ferris, D. D. 


Prof. Nat. Philosophy . A. Darvé . . 
Prof. of Logic . . . «| R. Fr. Anglade 

Prof. of Belles Lettres .|R.Ch. Lovelocke  . 
Prof, of Greek and Latin! R. P. M‘Nicolas . 


. Thos. Egan, M.D. . 
. | Alexander Knox, esq. . 


Two annexed Salaries, as in Margin . 

















chambers. 
Every Wednesday, general walk or re- 
Bais a ee 
#297 10 © 
106 00 
85 OO 
85 00 
106 OO } 
106 00 : 
‘ 85 OD 
° $85 00 
Pa 85 O00 
75 O00 
.| 75 0 0} Masterof Musie, 10d 
15 00 
| 75 «0 O| Sub-Librarian, 207, 
"5 00 
5 i ; The four last do 
. 66 17 6 not reside in the 
800 00 house, 
1862 O00 
40 OU 
1s92 00 
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* President’s realsalary, 113/, 15s. remainder for” casual expenses. 


— 


No salary 


Mentioned for the librarian or tredsurer, the present secretary filling all these 
places, and receiving no other emolument, Commons, groceries, fire and candles are 
the usual advantages derived from the fand, which, however, the Professor of English 
does notetijoy, his salary being 100/. aeyear. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ON CREDULITY. 

OTWITHSTANDING I am a 

firm believer in the doctrine of 
the progressive improvement of man- 
kind, | frequently meet with occur- 
rences to shake my confidence in it; 
I, however, am inclined to believe, 
that these are only exceptions to the 
general rule, and therefore, notwith- 
standing occasional unfavourable ap- 
pearances, I retain my early preposses- 
sion in favour of this doctrine, so con- 
solatory to the friends of man.—Yet I 
must admit, that this improvement ts 
not rapidly progressive, but proceeds 
by slow degrees. 

Mankind appear to be divided into 
two classes, the dupers, and the duped, 
‘The former being the smaller number, 
exert their pernicious activity to im- 
pose on the unretlecting purt of the 
cominunity, and are very unwilling to 
forego the advantages they acquire 
over the nyinerous flocks of the duped, 
and which advantages they are careful 
dishouestly to turn to their own emo- 
lument. 

1 think there is more of this dupery 
in England than with us: not, I 
suppose, from their greater credulity or 
cullibility, but because being a richer 
nation, they are better able to atlord 
the luxury of being duped. From 
them, therefore, as atfording the most 
prominent imstances of cuilibility, I 
shall for the present principally select 
my examples. 

About twenty-two years ago [ was 
in England, when ‘the rage of animal 
magnetism was in fashion; it was the 
general subject of conversation, and 
many from whom: better things might 
have been expected, were first dupes, 
and then in their turn became dupers 
in this silly mystery. 1 had the cao- 
riosity to go to see these tricks 
practised by a physician in Bristol, on 
a number of persons seated in a room 
for the purpose. ‘Lhe operator walked 
round his company; he pointed his 
Nogers at them individually, and [ ob- 
served he particularly tried to rouse 
their imaginations, and. touched such 
parts of the body as were sup- 
posed most likely to be susceptible of 
nervous sensation, particularly the 
stomach, and between the fingers. ‘The 
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company on that evening seemed 
peculiarly insensible ; they were mostly 
of the working class of the com- 
munity, both imale and female, and 
appeared so fatigued with the la- 
bours of the day, as to be very little 
sensible to the powers of imagination. 
They showed no symptom of being 
disturbed ; the operator gave up further 

ractising on such unpromising sub- 
jects, and |came away without behold- 
ing them thrown into acrzszs, as in their 
jargon they called the effects of their 
imposition. Animal magnetism long 
continued its hold of English credu- 
lity. It was imported trom France, 
like other cast-otf fashions of that vo- 
latile people. It had been introduced 
into that country by a German quack, 
Mesmer, and from Ris name was deno- 
minated Mesmerism; but in Paris its 
reign was short, for a committee of the 
French academicians, among whom 
was associated for this purpose, the 
sagacious and quick-sighted Franklin, 
detected the mnposition, and inter- 
rupted its progress in the fashionable 
circles of Paris. The disappointed 
Mesmer inoculated the English, and for 
a considerabie length of time animal 
magnetism was one of their reigning 
follies. 

To animal magnetism next came its 
fit successor Perkinism, or the metal- 
lic tractors of Dr. Perkins, a physician 
from Connecticut, in North America, 
who contrived for a number of years 
to fill his coffers by practising on 
English credulity, and seiling his trac- 
tors, two small pieces of metal, of 
about the size of black-lead pencils, 
at hve guineas per pair. He has since 
retired to his native country, to enjoy 
the fruits of his imposture. 1 think I 
am fully warranted in designating his 
tractors by the title of an imposture, 
which he knowingly practised, because 
on being required to explain them to 
some physicians, and other men of 
‘science, he declined; but contented 
himselt with speaking ambiguously of 
their nature, so as to endeavour to 
give the appearance of their being con- 
nected with the effects of Galvanism, 
that wonderful discovery, then, and 
even sul, so imperfectly understood ; 
but with which there appears no reason 
to connect them, as, if he could have 
demonstrated the connection on scien- 
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tific grounds, he would, doubtless, have 
avaiied himself of the opportunity to 
have shown ther affinity to legitimate 
science. It is true he procured attes- 
tations of cures performed by his 
wonder working tractors, in removing 
rheumatism, paralysis, and various 
other maladies to which human na- 
ture is heir. Put the value of these 
attestatiens, and how easily they can 
be procured from the dupes of cre- 
dulity, were strongly exemplified, and 
brought to the test by the late inge- 
nious Dr. Beddoes, a name dear to 
the lovers of science. He provided 
two bits of sticks, resembling the trac- 
tors in shape ; coloured them, one red, 
and the other biack, and dignified 
them with the names of rouge and noir. 
He assemUled bis dupes, and practised 
on them, as Perkins had dove with his 
tractors, and obtained attestations of 
cures he had performed by his harm- 
less pieces of wood. He then pub- 
lished the attestations of his imaginary 
eures, and rendered true scierce, and 
the art of healing, the essential service 
of demonstrating the real value of 
such attestutions, and showed the 
frauds practised under cover of them 
by the friends of the tractors, and 
other venders of quack medicines. 
This detection is a useful chapter 
in the natural history of man, and 
shows how liable he is to become the 
dupe to his credulity, and to the im- 
positions of the designing. Tractors 
yet hold their pla@e, and have their ad- 
vocates, in spite of detection, and in 
opposition to the principles of true 
science, and may probably descend 
to posterity with their worthy associates, 
the Balm of Gilead, of Dr. Solomon, 
and the empiricisms of Dr. Brodum, 
and other quacks. 
So far imposture and cullibility have 
been pourtrayed, as they were con- 
nected with medical science. When 
connected with theology they have 
produced equal aberrations ‘in the 
human intellect. Brothers utters his 
insane ravings: they pass for prophe- 
Cies ne his scarcely less insane 
votaries. He is shut up in an asylum 


for mad-men, while they walk at 


large, and by common courtesy are 
supposed capable of performing the 
functions of lie, among which it must be 
alowed that in the estimation of many, 
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reflection and examination do not 
form a necessary part. ‘The learning 
of a Hathed did not prevent him trom 
supporting in his place, as a member 
of the British house of commons, the 
reveries of Richard Brothers. Indeed 
we are abe to furnish a match for 
the learned Halhed, in a me nber of our 
Jrish house ot commons, who advocated 
the doctrine of the millennium, and 
boldly pronounced that the union of 
freland with Great Britain would never 
take place, because it was inconsistent 
with his fanciful interpretations of the 
Revelations. In the instances of Hathed 
and Dobbs, there is no ground to im- 
pute imposture to thei; the whole 
tenor of the life of our country-man, 
whose character is best known in this 
country, leaves no room for the im- 
putation on him, and the conduct of 
the other is equally tree from repreach, 
They were led astray by their fancies : 
but the cullibility of those who adopted 
their wanderings is no less to be noticed, 
and no less strong proofs of the credulity 
of mankind are, in these instances, at- 
forded. Let a doctrine be ever so ab- 
surd, it will have votaries, for credulity 
willever be a prevailing disposition, 
until mankind more generally exercise 
an independent judgment, and think for 
themselves. Indolence or a disinclina- 
tion to be at the trouble to examine, 
and ignorance the consequence of such: 
a disposition, will always make fit in- 
struments to be wrought upon by the 
workings of insanity, or the lures of 
imposture. 

‘Lhe prophecy of Brothers, that Lon- 
don would be destroyed by an earth- 
quake on a certain day, and his other 
similar vagaries were not verified ; and 
the dissolution of the lrish parliament, 
and its incorporation with Great Bri. 
tain, however contrary to the con- 
struction of a figure in the revelations 
did certainly take place. The votaries 
of credulity, uniustructed by such 
failures, did not reform, but were dis- 
posed to give equal credenceto the next 
tale of wonder. Probably some may 
say, as Dr. Johnson attempted to rea- 
son about ghosts, that no one. can 
disprove ‘the'r existence, ot say that 
the Cock-lane ghost could not act, as 
was credulously beleved at that day, 
until the entire business was known to 
be an imposition, and a foul conspiracy 5 
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22 
for Dr. Johnson, with his high learn- 
ing, was a dupe to credulity and su- 
perstition. By such sophistical argu- 
mentation, he might, with equal pro- 
priety have proved the existence of 
witches, fairies, vainpyres, ‘‘ gor- 
gous, bydras, and chimeras dire,” and 
toe thousand non entities adopted by 
the credulity of mankind in an- 
cient and modern times. ‘To give up 
arguments drawn trom facts, and 
to have recourse to supposttions and 
the doctrine of probabilities would 
tend to bring us back to the tales 
of the nursery, and produce a come 
piete retrogradation in human know- 
ledye. 

I shall now bring forward another in- 
stance of the prevailing fondness for 
believing the marvellous, and mention 
Toanna Southcott, who has collected 
4 large party im England, to support 
her pretensions to a divine mission, and 
to the gift of prophesying. she and 
her disciples claun ‘that she is an hand- 
maid of the Lord, to precede the second 
coming and the reign of Christ on 
earth, for 1000 years, which events 
are immediate] to take place: that 
there are man/ instances well attested 
ot the appearance of persons deceased, 
to several now Irving, who have contirm- 
ed the truth of her mission, and charg- 
ed their friends to acknowledge its 
authenticity: and that she hears a still 
small voice, as a rustling wind, wiich 
chetates the whole of her writings, 
neither studied, nor submitted to sub- 
sequent alteration.” 

This woman has been making these 
pretensions since the year 1792, and 
whether she be self imposed on, a 
dupe to her own fancies, or as an 
nnpostor attempting to dupe others, 
or probably acting im both characters, 
she has contrived to procure a large 
number of followers, of various pro- 
fessions anc ranks. Credulity, like 
Faine, is honoured by a numerous at- 
tendance, 

* Suppliant crouds the shrine attend 
And all degrees before the Goddess bend,” 





Jounna Southcott numbers among 
her votaries, members of the establish- 
ment, and has her disciples among 
the ditferent classes of dissenters; for 
credulity does not exclusively belong 
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Quaker of Painswick in Gloucester- 
shire writes a pampliet to declare his 
belief in her divine mission, and to 
complain of the conduct of his society 
towards him on account of bis re- 
ception of her doctrines, and entitles 
his book, ** Observations relative to the 
divine mission of Joanna Southcott, 
with a detatl of the proceedings of 
the people called AE sat against a 
member for his belief,” m which he 
details many particulars of her supposed 
prophecies. He admits that her pro- 
phecy of the scarcity in 1800, though 
written, wasnot published tili after the 
event.—In 1803 she is reported to 
have prophecied the downfall of the 
Lurkish empire, and of the city of 
Medina: and the destruction of Medina 
in 1805 by the Wahgbees is held to 
be the accomplishmeut of her pre- 
diction—He suys she predicted the 
deaths of two bishops of Exeter, and 
ot Pitt and Fox—But he brings for- 
ward no proot of these predictions 
being clearly made before these events 
took place, and credulity with her 
fanciful interpretations of obscure and 
studiedly ambiguous expressions is 
a bad evidence in such a case. 
Thomas Philip Foley, Rector of 
Old-swinford in Worcestershire, has 
published an advertisement in the Leeds 
Mercury, dated in March last, in which 
he vindicates Joanna Southcott trom 
having predicted the destruction of 
Bath on Good Friday last, when many 
of the inhabitants,*dupes to their 
superstitious fears, left that city in 
expectation of the prophecy being 
fulfilled—it appearing to be another 
woman who imposed on their cre- 
dulity. Healsoendeavours to vindicate 
Joanna from want of discernment in 
giving one of her seals to Mary Bate- 
man who lately occasioned the death 
of Mary Perigo, the poor woman in 
Leeds, who tell a prey to her own 
credulity, and that of ber equaily 
credulous husband. Joanna Southcott 
has been charged with selling her seals 
at half a crown each, for she assumes 
the right to seal the elect; for the 
refutation of this charge and for a short 
suinmary of her doctrine, I shall give 
the Rector’s words; as affording a 
curious iustance of his ready faith. 
‘Tothe third. This is as unfounded 
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Joanna Southcott has sold her Seals 
for halfacrowneach.” Nowithappens 
there are more than fifleen thousand 
people who can prove she never sold 
a Seal in her life, or ever suffered 
one to be sold; for her seals were 
given “without money, and without 
price,” a free gift to all that had faith to 
believe in ber inspired writings, as 
well to the rich, as to the poor, 

«« Having thus cleared up the charges 
against Joanna Southcott, | l shall give 
a short sketch of her divine mission, 
which is to warn the world of the 
second coming of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to destroy Satan’s kingdom of misery, 
evil and woe, and to establish his own 
glorious kingdom of love and peace 
upon the earth for a thousand years, 
as is promised in the 20th chapter of 
the Revelations, when he will reign 
in spirit among the children of men 
during that period before the general 
judgment.” 

It is time to close this disgusting 
catalogue of human errors—I shall only 
adduce one more instance. ‘William 
Huntingdon, a man in London, who 
modestly adds S.5. (sinner saved) 
to his name, receives whatever he 
prays for. He stood in need of a 

air of breeches, and prayed according- 
iy next day a pair which exactly 
fitted was sent to him—Ihe credulity 
ot his flock is likely to be pretty highly 
taxed. He will probably be as hard 
on them in praying, as Sir William 
Johnson was withthe indian in dreaming. 
‘The Indian said he dreamed he received 
a presentot a handsome coat from Sir 
William, who in his turn dreamed that 
the Indian had given up to hima large 
portion of his hunting grounds. Both 
dreams were fulfilled, but the Indian 
declined any longer to continue the 
commerce. Probably the Sinner Saved 
may also tire out his congregation with 
his prayers, 

From all these instances one in- 
ference is clear. When we depart 
from the guidance of reason we are 
liable to fall into innumerable errors. 
Ignorance is the source of credulity, 

We are therefore imperiously called 
on to instruct ourselves, and to attend 
to the results of experience. If the 
many would by the acquirement of 
knowledge, and a consequent enlarge- 
meat of mind, raise themselves above 
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the rank of dupes, the number of 
dupers who have been accustomed to 
prey on them would speedily decrease, 
while another numerous class, who 
are first duped, and then unwilingly 
lend themselves to spreadthe mposture, 
would see through the snare, and no 
longer without any bad intention act 
as decoys to others. According to the 
aphorism of Lord Bacon, ‘ knowledge 
is power,” especially if our atteation 
is directed to that kind of knowledge 
which is best adapted to our individual 
sphere: we are culpable if | we 
neglect the means of acquiring it, 
when we have them within our reach. 


h. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


If the object of the Belfast Magazine 
be to bring forward the germ of 
knowledge, as well as display its 
more mature branches, the accom- 
panying essays, composed as school 
themes, may not perhaps be un- 
worthy of insertion. 

VIS CONSILI EXPERS MOLE RUIT SUA. 
T is wisdom that raises us rational 

beings above the rest of the crea- 
tion. It regulates all our desires, aud 
guides us in all our pursuits, showing to 
us what is worthy of our attention, and 
how our ends may be attained. ‘Lo this, 
our mental part, the body ts sub- 
servient, and is merely the instrument 
with which we transact. Without 
prudence our strength is of no use; 
we attempt things which are inpos- 
sible, and frequently turning our backs 
on the very object we wish to obtain, 
run bimdtold; and the more strength 
we have, the tarther we aie driven 
trom the desired point. 

{t is not the body alone that re- 
quires the restraint and direction of 
wisdom; butalso our desires, it not 
restrained by reason, would hurry us 
on tothe greatest improprieties. And 
indeed the strongest minds have gene- 
rally thestrongest desires ; like a rapid 
giver which having once overrun its 
banks takes a great strength to re- 
strain and force it back into its proper 
course; Whilstamind of weaker powers 
can be restrained by a weaker ijn- 
pulse, ‘Thus nature has it so planned, 
wwat.where she. has wantonly bestowed 
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her gifts on some, she has counter- 
balanced those gitts with equal dis- 
advantages. but to returnto our sub- 
ject, before the invention of gun- 
powder, it was pecessary that a man 
should be robust aud strong, else he 
would never be able to udergo the 
fatigue of battle ; for oa strength alone 
fier success depended, but however 
unportant strength may have been, 
ali the forces of Greece could never 
have taken ‘Lroy without the whdom 
and prudence of Nestor. And lw those 
days when strength was in highest 
estunation, it Was never esteemed 
equal to prudence, which may be 
proved by thew poets painting Minerva, 
or wisdom, conquering Mars, or the 
strength of arms, in every attack, 

For examp!es of the superiority of 
wisdom over bodily strength, jet us 
read the battles of the Persian war, 
but especiaily the battle of Salamis, 
where, [henaiistocles having drawn up 
his little fleet ina narrow part of tie 
bay, the Persians were unable to briag 
all their torces into battle, and those 
vessels which could not be placed in 
batlle array on account of the narrow- 
ness of the sea only served to confuse 
the rest. So that the Persians being 
deprived of both the power of fight- 
ing, aud flight, received a total rout 
trom the cueny. 


Oo ——— 
ee ee ee eee 


INVIDUS ALTERIUS REBUS MACRESCIT 
OPIMIS. 

Envy is the pain which we feel 
at avother enjoy g the good which 
we ourselves desire and bave expected. 
lt is a@ pan which a noble mind can 
never suifer: itarises from a depraved 
selfish disposition which cannot endure 
the welfare of otbers. As there is no 
just grounds for envy, it can admit 
of no consolation; we wish to hide 
our spleen for fear of being re- 
proached ; and thereby shut up a viper 
ua our breast that is continually prey- 
ing On our heart. Hatred and malice 
which are more voracious than vul. 
tures, are always tormenting the en. 
vious man, who, like the bat, tlies from 
the light, devoting his hours to dark- 
aess and solitude, 

There is no passion has been so 
destructive as envy; almost all the 
bsorls; assassinations and COMSpiracies 
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during the Roman’ empire, were 
merely owing to this, and was it not 
envy that first brought ** sin into the 
world and ali our wo?” 

ihere ts no hatred so strong as 
that through envy, and the only cause 
of thishatied is, that another having 
been desirous of the same object as 
ourseives, bas been more fortunate in 
his pursuit. Ifa man had even policy, 
he would never show himseli to be 
averse to the prosperity of hi, friends, 
fur the gifis of his brother may in 
many respects be usefulto bum. But 
all chance, this; the envious man loses, 
and has nothing in exchange for it 
but a continual fretting, and gnawing 
of his heart. He detests the appearance 
of mirth and joy: his only joy is the 
misfortunes of his ne.ghbour, and as 
Ovid remarks : 

«*Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia nil 
lacr ymabile vidit.” 

Detraction seems to be the whole 
employment of the envious map,, he 
catches at the failings of his neighbours, 
in order to expose them, and he does 
not stop to ridicule even their virtues, by 
turning them to scorn! aud as what 1s 
straight seems crooked, when seen 
through the water, he wishes to make 
every one appear worse than, he really 
is. And as for detraction, it cannot 
be so managed but it will be found 
out. He that is still putting in caveats 
against men’s good thoughts of others, 
will soon discover himself to do it 
through envy, and that will be sure 
to lessen their esteem of himself, 
but not of those he envies, it being 
a sort of proof of those excellencies 
that he thinks them worthy of envy. 

ET Ee 
DEGENERES ANIMOS TIMOR ARGUIT. 

In the earlier ages of Greece and 
Rome, men were vot respected on ac- 
count of their riches, nor were they ac- 
counted noble because they were de- 
scended froma rich parents; but it was 
wisdom and courage that raised them 
above their teliow-citizens. ‘The re- 
nowned Socrates, whose father was a 
statuary, and mother a midwife, was 
raised to the head of the Atnenian 
state. Demosthenes was the son of a 
blacksmith; and Miltiades, who at the 
head of the Athenians, overthrew the 
vastarimies of the Persians, was forced tg 
die in confinement, because he could 
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not pay a fine of fifty talents, which 
was imposed on him by his fellow- 
citizens. 

We may see from Homer, in what 
estimation courage and valour were 


held. ‘Ihrough the whole course of 
the Iliad, the bold and courageous 
claim all our attention, whilst the 


powerful Agamemnon scarce occupies 
the smallest particle of our concern, 
We do not hear of any Greek boast- 
ing of being descended from rich pa- 
rents; they gloried in having fore- 
fathers who had done great services to 
their country, as the sons of Hercules, 
who boast of their descent, whose fa- 
ther was a slave. Hence, it was 
courage alone that was esteemed no- 
bility, therefore nothing was so great 
a mark of degeneracy as fear. 

A man without courage is unable to 
perform any business of difficulty ; his 


‘heart fails him at the least opposition ; 


and when danger appears, be is con- 
fused and embarrassed, sinking under 
the weight of his own fears. But the 
brave man moves on like a great river, 
bearing off before him all the obstacles 
that oppose him, and growing more 
powerful where he is most opposed. 

When a brave man is encountered 
by misfortunes, his calinness alleviates 
their weight, and his constaucy sur- 
mounts them. 

It is wonderful the influence that a 
courageous soul has over the body, | It 
invigorates every limb, and gives us 
as it were a double strength ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the fear of death 
kills more than death itself. 

We may see the various effects of 
courage and fear, from the battle of 
‘Lhermopyla, where a few Greeks, 
with a firm resolution to die, kil- 
led thousands of the enemy. | On 
tue other hand, the Persians beimg 
surprized at an assault so unex- 
pected, and an attack so vigorous, 
yielded themselves as a prey to the 
partans. - 

in short, there is nothing so neces- 
“Ary as courage; for as dangers and 
Milsiortunes are more or less the fate 
Of every oue, it is necessary we should 
have a sufficient share of courage and 
patience to support with a becoming 
resolution the various vicissitudes of 
site. 

BELFAST MAG. NO, XI. 


On the Character of Burns. 
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For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 





DIALOGUE BEIWEEN A FATHER, HIS 
SON, AND DAUGHTER. 


Father. WHAT book do | see you 
so intensely engaged in reading? 

Daughter. Burns’s works. | cannot 
stop reading either his prose or verse, 
when once | begin. 

Father. Which do you like his me- 
lancholy or cheerful pieces best? 

Daughter. \ndeed they are beth so 
evidently the overflowing of his heart, 
that they touch mine equally. 

Father. 1 think he indulged too 
much in the satirical; his writings ap- 
pear to me calculated to injure the 
cause of religion in young minds 3; and 
his unguarded conduct had a stil! great- 
er tendency to injure by example. 

Daughter. Perhaps so; but it is evi- 
dent to me that he only intended to 
ridicule hypocrisy or superstition. ta 
his serious writings, we find Burns 
adoring religion, and trembling at 
the consideration of his sins. 

Father. He had a warm heart, and 
strong feelings, therefore he strongly 
felt the power of religion, as well as 
the power of evil temptations. He 
had a keen perception of all the sub- 
lune and beautitul in nature and re- 
ligion; there is nothing so much cal- 
culated to excite pathetic feelings, or 
raise the soul to sublime heights, as a 
sense of religion; yet this extatic or 
inelting devotion | do not think cal- 
culated to render us really good, self- 
denying, andsteadily, perseveringly vir- 
tuous; Ike other strong passions, they 
burn out, anda void ts left—a painful 
or wearisome void. How did Burns 
occupy that void ?-<other passions arose 
in the stead of those momentary rap- 
tures; the love of admiration, of social 
company, where bis abnities might be 
called fortn, drew him, as it has often 
done more steady characters, into the 
love of drinking. tlis tender conscience, 
and all his fine feelings are lulled to 
sleep, or banished truoin his mind ;— 
the intoxicalton is over—remorse fills 
the dreary vacuum; he thes back to 
the cause of his remorse; be drowns 
it again—again it arises, and again aod 
again in ten fold force; bis wretehed- 
hess overwhelms hin; and he sinks 
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into the grave a victim to the noblest 
and tenderest feelings perverted. 
Daughter. What a dreadful picture 
you draw! Yet he often repented. 
' Father. We did otten and often 
repent, and for the time felt the most 
poignant regret; but let his example be 
a wainmg to us to govern our sligntest 
evil passions. If we have superior 
abilities they were given to us for 
other purposes than to excite admi- 
ration; they need not be hidden under 
a veil, nor drawn forth into the glare 
of sun shine; they may be calmly dedi- 
cated to some useful purpose in hife. 
Daughter, But every one is not calm, 
aud would it not be a great pity to 
levei the nobly aspiring mind into an 
msipid, calm character? Are there 
not many good uses tor animation? 
Father. “Vhere are indeed, yet the 
ogpasions very. seldom occur when 
hurry and bustle are as useful as 
calmness; therefore he who has strong 
passions should use the understanding 


attorded him to keep .them all in 
their places, and doiwg their own 
offices; thus none cf them will 


have liverty to run ahead, [ believe 
our Creator has not formed any of us 
without all our rigging being complete 
enough to answer his purposes; nor 
is it his purpose that any of us should 
run to destruction, nor can we expect 
to arrive at the desired haven, withe 
out having many things to war with. 
burns had sense enough to blame 
himself—he feit remorse, which he 
would not have felt, but that he knew 
he hud the power to do right, vet 
suffered his passions to bear down all 
before them. Henry, whea you were in 
scotland, did you hear of his family? 

fienry. You may be sure | made 
inquiry immediately, because every 
thing belonging to that truly inspired 
bard excites interest. I learned that 
iis wife now lives in Dumfries, next 
avort to a very kind neighbour who 
acts as afather to her children. Robert 
was for some years at Oxford College, 
where he showed some poetic genius, 
Hie lately went to the West indies. 
brancts Wailace Duras, was at Edin- 
burgh College, but died of aa in- 
fiuenza in 1805, to the great grief 
ot his mother and friends, as he was 
a noble youth. Willie Nichol was 
then with bis mother, aad Janes Glen? 
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cairn at the Blue-coat school in London. 
1 heard that their mother found it 
difficult to maintain them, but with her 
own economy and the help of her friends, 
she did maintain them with credit. 
‘Ihe following lines were found pinned 
on Burns’ grave : the author is unknown. 


** Hore rests the bard whom fancy once 
inspir’d, 

Whom nature’s charms with sweetest rap- 
tures fir’d ; 

W hose artless strain, impassion’d, tender, 
strong, 

Still shows the pow’r of soul-sabduing 
SON 5 

Whose wit and genius, seuse and taste 
revere, 

While pitv drops upon his faults a tear: 

Yet bere no frail memorial marks the spot 

Where Burns now hes, veglected and 
forvot : 

No sculptur’d marble now records his 
name, 

Whose verse 
fame ; 

That verse, whose beauty, where-soe’er 
he he, 

Forbids his memory or his praise to die,” 

Some of the admirers of Burns af- 
terwards erected a tomb-stone over his 
grave, and the following inscription 
was proposed for it: 

* If sweetest thoughts in simple language 
drest, 

If vivid wit has pow’r to move thy breast; 

lf nature painted with a master’s hand, 

And poet’s skill, thy passions can com- 
mand, ; 

Here, Readcr, pause—and Fancy’s child 
admire, 

For here he rests, who well could strike 
the lyre. 

If pity touch thee, shed one friendly tear; 

If blameless, censure him, for Burns lies 
here,’’ 

The mother, and two sisters of 
Burns, were still living, and his brother 
Gilbert maintains the same excellent 
character which be always did. ‘Lhis 
much [ have from good authority. 

FLORA. 


to others gave immortal 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 3 

AM happy to see that a portion 7 

of your useful miscellany is dedt- 7 
cated to the improvement ot the rising & 
generation, in the publicution of plans | 
for extending the benetits of educa: 7 
cation; and, | conceive, that many of 
your readers would be gratilied,. if per- 
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sons who are engaged in the business of 
instruction would communicate to the 
public such methods as they have used 
inost successfully. Lancaster’s publica- 
tions have been received with that atten- 
tion which they merited, and many use- 
ful hints have been taken from them ; in 
the same manner, the peculiar system 
of each individual might suggest im- 
provements to other persons. 

| hope it will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me to take the lead, and, 
with your permission, to submit to the 
public some of the methods which I have 
practised, with great satisfaction, and 
considerable success, for several years. 
‘Lhey are the result of long experience, 
and @ variety of trials; yet J am far 
from pretending to say that they are 
perfect, or that other teachers may 
not, perhaps, have adopted better 
ones. My object is to submit my own 
system to public animadversion, so 
that both I, and those who peruse 
the remarks upon it, may be improv- 
ed, while the example may be fol- 
lowed. by those who have things of 
more importance to communicate. 
The subjects upon which ‘1 propose 
to offer my ideas are, English Com- 
position, Letter-Writing, Orthography 
and Premiums. For improvemaits in 
the method of conducting the two lat- 
ter, | am almost entirely indebted to 
Lancaster. 

‘The afternoon of every Saturday is 
dedicated to composition, linmedi- 
ately before the cada breaks up, the 
several subjects are proposed; and on 
the following Monday morning each 
lad gives in his piece. ‘This is then 
examined, and corrected under his 
Own inspection; and he copies it, thus 
corrected, into a fair-book, which is 
kept in the school-room for this pur- 
pose. By this means, and the most 
vigilant attention tu see that there be 
no unfair assistance.given, a neat and 
correct miscellany is made out by 
every scholar, of his own composition. 
i:vety means is used to stimulate the 
Jaudable pride which they take in re- 
Viewing their own productions, and ex- 
hibiting them to others. 

‘Lhe greatest ditticulty which teach- 
ers commonly find, is to make te 
persons begin to compose; natura 
diflidence combining with want of 
ideas and of judgment, to prevent the 
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first attempt. In this respect, however, 
lam gratified in finding no difficulty. 
On the contrary, my pupils are eager te 
be permitted to join iu these exercises, 
and to experience the importance of 
being authors, ‘To excite this desire, 
and to bring tbem gradually forward, 
the whole school is divided into three 
classes. ‘The lowest ciass, which com- 
prehends the very youngest that 
can write a legible round hand, are 
told some short, entertaining narra- 
tive; and | have generally tound it 
best to give them, at first, stories that 
conclude with sdnrething humourous 
or whimsical; thé idea of labour being 
lost in the pleasantness of the tate. 
‘This, they imust write in the fairest 
band that they can, and with strict at- 
tention to capitals, punctuation and 
orthography. Still, it may be supposed, 
that a number of errors will occur; but, 
as no reprehension attends these errors, 
and the exercise is very fascinating, it 
is surprising how soon the little stories 
are fit to be transcribed into the fair 
books, with very little emendation. 

‘The second class consists of Jads who 
are more advanced. ‘lo them a longer 
narrative, or a descriptive piece is relat- 
ed in the same manner as to the young- 
est class; and the same attention is 
required in every part. ‘The books 
from which the narratives and descrip- 
tions are read, are ** |} he Historical 
Magazine, Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture, ‘Lhe Spectator,” and others, that 
afford a variety of subjects, expressed 
in plain and elegant language. 

‘the most advanced scholars form 
the third class: these begin with themes, 
which they are taught to manage 
nearly according to the rules contained 
in “Walker's Teacher's Assistant in 
I-nglish Composition.” Occasionally 
they are permitted to relax in the com- 
position of a narrative, or descriptive 
piece, which they consider as mere 
pastime. flaving composed several 
themes, they proceed to essays; which 
they are taught in the same manner 
how to manage. At first, the whole 
substance of the essay is read to them, 
afterwards, Ouly the several béads of 
it, and at last the subject alone js pro- 


posed. 

By this means the mind. is led gua 
dually on, feels and knows. its .own 
sirength, acquires coprectuess of taste 
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by the imitation of the best models ; 
aud finally, produces such original 
ideas, decked in such correct language 
as would be no discredit to persons 
more advanced in years, 

Should you, Sir, think this commu- 
nication worthy a place in roy Ma- 
gazine, and should it stimulate other 
teachers to communicate their systems 
to the public, | shall state my pian of 
Letter-writing, Orthography and Pre- 
miums. lam, dir, yours, &c. 


Wa. Nerson. 
Dundatk, July 5, 1809. M. INEILSON 
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To the Editor of th e Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 

I L is with; much diffidence I offer 

any observations on the culture of 
lax, or the preservation of the seed, 
being satisfied many experienced far- 
mers have practised similiar or better 
plans to accomplish both objects. I can 
only wish, trom a statement of facts, to 
combat, in hopes of controverting the 
general impression, that home-saved 
seed degenerates in quantity and qua- 
lity. 1 saved it for nine successive 
years, untiithe heavy tains, in July 
1807, laid down the Flax, and pre- 
vented tae seed from attaining per- 
fection, but the produce has made, and 
is now making — sixteen -hank-yarn. 
Convinced of the propriety and profit 
on saving seed, | purchased from 2 
neighbouring farmer tive bushels, which 
had been saved from Dutch seed, 
the preceding year; this was sown the 
vd of April, 1608, on 4a. Ir. Cunning- 
ham measure, one half of this land 
had been under oats, and ploughed 
early in November, the remainder had 
a crop of potatoes in the drill s¥stem, 
but from tue rain that tell in October 
could not be earthed up. | was obliged 
to lay out the ridges with a line, and 
form the furrows with the spade. ‘The 
crop. was much injured by the severity 
of the season; as soon as weather per- 
mitted | had recourse to rolling, which 
1 bave found, alter frost or scorching 
winds, @ most useful operation; | kept 
the ground clear of weeds, and pulled 
the klax whet the boils appeared firm ; 
this, as well as many other things, 
must depend much on the appearance 
ofadie weather, and more on the judg. 
weet Of the farmer; the great point is 
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to preserve the seed without injuring 
the staple of the flax; when pulled, it 
was formed into small sheaves, about 
eight inches in circumference, and im- 
mediately set on an end, or stooked, 
and permitted to remain for two days ; 
less will do if the weather is favourable, 
as inmy opinion, exposing the Flax, 
as is usually practised, to the influence 
of the sun, dries the oil, renders it 
hasky, retards the process of bleach- 


‘ing, and consequently injures the fa- 


brick; it was then carted home, and 
set up on its root-end in houses to 
which air was admissible; here it re- 
mained until the wet mornings, or 
days in harvest, when my otherwise 
unemployed reapers took oif the seed 
with hand-beetles; it was then passed 
through .the winnowing machine, and 
spread thin on a boarded floor, being 
frequently turned, or moved with a 
rake, aftera few days put into larger 
heaps, and lastly own altogether, 
where it continued until seed-time. 

| am satisfied there was more attention 
paid than requisite, but my wish was 
to do it justice. Whatever flax was 
cleared of the seed in the course of the 
day, was watered in the evening, by 
which means there was never too muc 
work on hand, and a_ capability of 
managing a large quantity with little 
comparative expense or trouble was 
afforded. 

I have observed that every 24!b of 
flax will have ove bushel Of seed, this 
much enhances the value of the crop, 
even in the cheapest seasons, and ren- 
ders it an object of the farmer's most 
serious attention. As to the little cot- 
tager, he has jt in his power to preserve 
a few quarts, by merely taking off the 
bolls, exposing for a short time to the 
sn, enclosing them in a bag, and hang- 
ing them up in some dry part of his 
cabin, he will thus save himself the 
trouble of borrowing the money for his 
ensuing year’s seed, or purchasing it on 
credit, at an exorbitant interest, his 
tlax will not be injared for home manu- 
facture or reduced in value for the 
market. 

On the principle of both public and 
private interest, { rely that my brother 
farmers will use every exertion to pre- 
serve the stamina of our trade, as all 
iuat is requisite to obtain this great na- 
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‘ 

tional object, is the exercise of that 
judgment and sedulous attention which 
they so eminently possess. Could my 
name add any interest to the cause, with 
pleasure should it be inserted, but in- 
tending at some future period to express 
my sentiments on the subdivision of 
land, short tenures and rack rents, shall 
subscribe myself, AGRICOLA. 

Our Correspondent sent an estimate of his 
profit, but the value of the flar-seed appears 
co over-rated that we are apprehensive of a 
mistake in the calculation. As the season for 
pulling flare is at hand, we are unwilling to 
delay publishing the letter, by waiting to have 
the accuracy of the statement ascertained, 
We request Agricola will re-examine the ac- 
count; if necessary it may be inserted in our 
next number. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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A TEST OF THE SECURITY OF VACCINATION, 


N looking over the last number of 
the London Monthly Magazine, 
J perceive that the tollowing method 
to discover whether the patient’ has re- 
gularly passed through the cow pox, 
so as to be effectually secured trom 
the small pox, is recommended on the 
authority of Dr.Jenner, ‘The dissemi- 
nation of this intelligence through your 
‘Magazine, may be useful. 
A Reaper. 
Ler a patient be selected, on whose 
arms the vaccine pustules have regudar- 
fy advanced to the 7th, Sth, or 9th day: 
trom one of these pustules, let the 
subject intended to be put to the test 
of security be re-vaccinated. At the 
same time, and with a portion of the 
same vaccine fluid, let another child, 
who never has had either the cow-pox 
or the smail-pox, be also vaccin ‘ted. 
On the arms of the child put to this 
test, if it was previously secure, ‘the 
virus will produce in a short space of 
time (two or three days perhaps) an 
inflammation around the parts puoc- 
tured, aid sometimes smail irregular 
vesicles, accompanied with itching, 
which commonly dies away, long before 
the segular pocks on the arms of the 
child that had not been secured, arrive 
at maturity. ‘Lhe reason why Dr. Jen- 
ner recommends the vaccination of a 
child not in a doubtful state, with the 
one whose situation may be supposed 
doubtful, is to prove to @ certainty, 
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that the vaccine fluid employed, is in 
a state of perfection. The insertion of 
variolous matter by way of test, in the 
early —— of the vaccine practice, 
was adopted and recommended by Dr. 
Jenner; but although it did not pro- 
duce the small pox on those previously 
vaccinated, it sometimes occasioned 
very extensive and troublesome intham- 
mation on the arms. % 


a 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





A LETTER ADDRESSED TOA YOUNG NO-. 
BLEMAN JUST ENTERING UPON THE 
POSSESSION OF A GREAT ESTATE. 


Mv LORD, 


L1E very eminent station which 
your Lordship’s rank and pro- 
perty has piaced you in, is dlone sufti- 
cient to render you both a conspicu- 
ous and an important character in the 
world. Lhe dignity which mankind, 
by the consent of common courtesy, 
have attached to exalted stations, has 
descended to you with your titles and 
estates. ‘This will command the admi- 
ration and respect of the bulk-of-man- 
kind, who will readily give your lord- 
ship credit fur many of those virtues 
which ought to adorn the rank of life 
which you are calied to fill. But, my 
lord, something more than the posses- 
sion of hereditary estates and titles 1s 
necessary to give your lordship a real 
title to the character of a great anda 
good man, Something more than the 
bare ¢mpuia’ion. of virtue is necessary 
to your obtaiwing that permanent repu- 
tation tor wisdom and virtue, which 
will prociaim you the, friend of man- 
kind during your life, and hand down 
your naine with honourable respecta- 
ility to that posteriiy, which will 
truly appreciate, and impartially ex- 
hibit your real character to the world 
at large 
It is particularly unfortunate for man- 
kind in general, as weil as for the no- 
biity themselves, that the fashionable 
mode of education 1s calculated to 
debar them from the yA eon of 
aimost every species of knowledge, 
which a man of common sense sees to 
be absolutely necessary to qualify them 
for the «discharge of the great aud 
important duties which are inseparably 


attached to their exalted stations. ‘lhe 
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natural consequence of this unhappy 
defect is, the commission of the ma- 
nagement of their estates to their agents. 
Now, an agent is one whose principal 
business is to ingratiate hunself. with 
his master, by squeezing the uttermost 
turthing of ruck-rent out of the starved 
bellies of a laborious and industrious 
tenantry. ‘lhe sweat and blood of 
these «distressed objects of oppre.sion 
is conveyed to the extravagant land- 
lord, who hastens to sacrifice them at 
the shrine of debauchery, iitempe- 
rance, and dissipation. Notwithstand- 
ing, there are happily many honourable 
exceptions to the general observation ; 
and numbers of our nobility are no 
less distinguished for their wisdom and 
public and private virtue, than digni- 
Hed by their rank and titles; and many 
of them are the pride and ornament of 
the nation, as well as pillars of the 
state; yet still, it must be acknow- 
ledged to the discredit, as well as 

riei of the nation, that too many of 
the young nobility and gentry, both 
of England and Ireland, appear to 
cunsider their ample estates as given 
to them for no other purpose what- 
soever, but as means of gratifying 
their sensual appetites, and adminis- 
tering support to their idle or criminal 
extravagaucies of debauchery or amuse- 
ment. Placed out of the reach 
of the groans, out of the sight of 
the naked poverty, and kept in total 
ignorance of the pining want or wast- 
ing sickness which inhabit the cabins 
of their poor tenants; and which, 
although unheeded by man, ascends 
in tremendous accents to heaven— 
inattentive to those calls of humanity, 
the heir to a rich and plentiful estate, 
riots*in the wantonness of luxury, and 
spends upon the bosom of his infamous 
harlot the hard-earned guinea, for the 
want of which the weeping cottager 
oft sees his beloved ofispring expire 
ia his feeble arms! 

My lord, such men, however dig- 
pified they may be by titles, which 
their virtues never merited; however 
enriched by estates which their indus- 
try never acquired; however flattered 
by fawning sycophants who live upon 
their extravagance, falsely termed ge- 
nerosity, are a disgrace to human na. 
ture. ‘They are not merely useless 
members of society—-they are the nui- 
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sances of the community. The nation 
is cursed by their existence. ‘Totally 
destitute of the feelings of humanity, 
and strangers to every noble and ge- 
nerous sentiment which characterises 
the man and the christian, they natu- 
rally sink into a common level with 
their fellow brutes. Shut out, by the 
common conseat of wise men, from 
the rational walks of dignified society, 
they associate where their inclinations 
prompt them; they cultivate an ac- 
quaintance only with dogs and horses, 
and with the refuse of mankind, ejected 
from the stews and brothels of a pol- 


luted metropolis, the filthy scum of :— 


those accumulations of vice and de- 
bauchery; till at length, their short 
but infamous race being run, the 
descend to their untimely graves, load- 
ed with the most fulsome diseases, and 
groaning beneath the execrations of 
mankind, and most probably under the 
me merited curse of Gud himself. 

y lord, permit-me to observe, that 
the esteem, the friendship, nay the 
very acquaintance of these men, is a 


sure,passport to the detestation and con- ‘ 


tempt of mankind. But as they unhappil 

ihoted in our fashionable dedaes har 
shall you avoid the contamination of 
their acquaintance ?—only by treating 
them with absolute contempt. [f your 
lordship has the resolution te despise 
the folly of such companions; te as- 
sume that dignitied deportment which 
so truly becomes your rank, and wh'ch 
alone can adorn your character, these 


satellites of infamy will not presume . | 


to intrude themseives into your com- 
pany. ‘That virtue which bears so 
amiable and captivating an aspect in 
the social intercourses of rational friend- 
Ship, flashes lightning in the faces of 
those sons of dissipation and folly. Mv 
lord, you have only to be wise, and the 
votaries of folly will fly your pre- 
sence, as the shadows of night retire 
before the cheering beams of the rising 
sun. Should your lordship happily 
obtain the malicious censure of those 
disappointed wretches, could you have 
amore solid testimony of your wisdom 
nF publi ‘ aks truly of 

ic report s truly of your 
lordship’s shemacter ond snitaandiae, 
they constitute you a happy exception 
to the too general character of our 
young nobility; and it is even said 
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that the seeds of some virtues, both 
public and private, already begin to 
shoot in your iordship’s: breast, and 
to manifest themselves in your con- 
duct in life. May 1 be permitted to 
congratulate your lordship upon your 
miraculous escape from the snares 
which must have attended your arri- 
val at the age of maturity, in sucha 
city as London—in such an age as the 
present? It argues well for your judg- 
inent and for your heart: it promises 
well for your future conduct through 
life. You are born to a noble inheri- 
tance: a rich and fertile estate awaits 
your enjoyment. Your numerous te- 
nantry already hail the auspicious mo- 
ment of your accession to your paternal 
inheritance. Your situation is import- 
ant! ‘The happiness of thousands, whose 
industry pours inexhaustible treasures 
into your lap, seems to wait upon you 
for its consummation, As you depend 
upon them for your daily bread, so an 
equitable Providence has made them 
dependent upon you for the comfort 
of their lives. You rank high above 


them in the esteem of mankind; but, 


in the esteem of that Being who has 
lent you an estate for life, and has 
given and supports that life to enjoy 
it, you are on a perfect level with the 
poorest cotter on yourland. Nay, if 
that man has more intrinsic virtue than 
your lordship, he stands higher in the 
tavour of his God, and bids fairer for 
a more glorious inheritance, when your 
honours shall be latd in the dust. 
There is indeed one essential dis- 
tinction between your lordship’s situ- 
ation and that of your poor cottager : 
I mean, in che power which you possess 
of doing good. And for this, my lord, 
permit me to observe, your responsi- 
iility is increased in the same propor- 
tion as your wealth abounds, If there 
are duties due from the tenant to his 
landlord, there are others due from the 
landiord to his tenant; and from the 
man who possesses great wealth and 
power, to those, who, possessing neither, 
are constrained to look up to those 
above them for protection or support. 
A wise and gracivus Providence bas so 
blended the interests of mankind, that 
all ranks are dependent on each other 
for mutual assistance: and as this is 
due from ail to the ri 
‘large, so none can refuse or withhold 
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it without manifest injustice. And in 
order to render our duties . 
and to ensure the exercise thereof as 
far as circumstances can command. it, 
we find mankind possessed of different 
qualifications, and invested with ditier- 
ent talents, to be applied tothe geveral 
good of the community. [| mean not, 
my lord, to level the natural and 
distinctions of mankind, but only to 
assert the obligations which every man 
lies under, to exert himself, and his 
influence, be it what it may, for the 
good of the whole. 

Great and extensive are the talents 
committed to your lordship's trust: 
‘The proper use and improvement of 
these will not fail to render you ho- 
nourable, wise, and happy. The abuse 
of them, on the contrary, would in- 
fallibly disgrace your character, stamp 
it with the stigma of folly, and band 
down your name with infamy or con- 
tempt to succeeding generations. My 
lord, if wisdom, integrity, and virtue, 
were the birth-right of wealth, and a 
dignified station in life; were they 
transmissible in conjunction with es- 
tates and titles, there could be no 
occasion for my intruding these obser- 
vations upon you. Nay, were these 
exploded principles any longer taught 
in our universities, or considered as 
necessary appendages to greatness, my 
address might be deemed impertinent. 
But, alas! iny lord, it is but too evi- 
dent, that the sources from which our 
young nobility derive that instruction 
which is to form their princieles, and 
direct their conduct through life, are 
often poisoned with infidelity ; their in- 
formation miserably defective, and their 
practices polluted with a corrupt mo- 
rality, even before they leave the public 
seminaries of education, From thence 
rushing at once into scenes of excess 
and riot, their education is finisbed in 
the brothels or gambling-houses of the 
metropolis, that sink of pollution, and 


_ receptacle of every species of vice. 


As your lordship is now breathing 
the purer country air, in and about your 
chanising villa, give a stranger Jeave 
to introduce a little homely philoso- 
phy, and to inculcate a little morality, 
tounded upon the solid basis of reason 
and religion, and to recommend those 
Virtues in a plain cou dress, which; 

ethaps, presumed not to wait, upet 
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you in the gay scenes which you have 
recently quitted. It is a debt of grati- 
tude which | owe to the grandson of 
the fimt M.....80f D........re. Would 
to God a more able hand would dis- 
charge it for'me! But to proceed 
without multiplying apologie:, sup- 
posing your lordship should for a 
moment advert to an important 
truth; mamely, that all things in this 
world are the exclusive property of 
that Leing who created, and con- 
tinues to uphold and support them 
by his almighty power! Supposing 
vou were to consider that by eatrust- 
ing thet in the hands of his creatures 
for a little time, as tenants yor life, 
that glorious being by no means re- 
Imquishes his property mn them; or 
resigns his inalienable right to controul 
and dispose of them as seemeth good 
to himself. Supposing you were to 
consider that God as not being an idle, 
or unconcerued spectator of the due 
management of the various talents 
comuntted by himseif to the children 
of men. Would these considerations 
at all derogate from the wisdom, good- 
ness, or dignity of that Being, wiom 
our national religion teaches us to cail 
our God ?—afi awtul and comprehensive 
name, my lord, and one to which we 
ure taught to believe, every knee shall 
one day bead, and every tongue contess! 
My lord, i have in my possession, a 
Ittle book, once supposed to have been 
written by immediate inspiration, and 
consequently of divine authority ; which 
solemualy asserts those and a thousand 
similar facts. it lays them down as first 
principles, as guides to both faith and 
practice, Could the behet of thein 
diminish the lustre of your chrracter? 
No, my lord, it would add splendour 
to our dignity. 

but supposing, my lord, you were 
to carry your ideas a little farther, 
and even to consider the great propric- 
tor of all things as having appointed 
your lordship as a steward over a cer- 
tain part of his possessions for a himit- 
ed period, known indeed unto him, 
but totally ueknown to your lordship» 
and that ne had committed much of 
the happivess of some thousands of the 
inhabitants thereof to your care: and 
moreover, that he will one day re- 
qure a very particuar account from 
your lord hip, dow you bave discharg- 


ed the duties of your office, and that 
you shall infallibly be rewarded or 
punished according to your conduct 
therein. My lord, my little book 
strongly insinuates something like this; 
and ga confess | can see nothing 
unreasonable in the idea. ‘] he dignity 
and importance of your rank, and the 
great and numerous talents committed 
to your trust, naturally suggests the 
idea of your saipanaibifite, to a wise 
and omnipotent creator. ‘| berefore, uo- 
der this just and proper view of your 
high station, supposing/again, that your 
lordship, assunung the courage and dig- 
nity of an independent man, of a man of 
sense, and despising the frippery of 
fashion, should even presume to assert 
the inherent right you possess, to think 
and act for yourself, laying down, in 
spite of the ridicule of fuols and knaves, 
the true prificiples of wisdom and hu- 
nanity as the basisof your conduct, and 
the guidesof your actions, supposing you 
were to look folly out of countenance, 
and boldly trampling upon pleasure and 
dissipation, should be determined (and 
actually reduce that determination to 
practice) to live for some rational pur- 
pose—Nay, my lord, | will not stop 
even here; but | will add, strange and 
whimsical as it may appear—sup- 
posing your Jordship should even ven- 
ture so far out of the fashionable 
whirl of folly and nonsense, as really 
to consult the happiness, comfort, and 
prosperity of your tenantry! 1 grant, 
my jord, the experiment might’ be 
dangerous, the precedent would be so 
dreadtully alarming, the principle so 
hostile to every man possessing an acre 
of land to let, that nothing but the 
inost determined resolution, the snost 
unshaken fortitude could bear your 
lordship up against the torreut of op- 
position, which would be poured upon 
you trom all quarters, our rewaid, 
must, in such a case, arise solely trom a 
consciousness of domg your duty, 
und the unspeakable satistaction of being 
a faithtul steward of the talents you 
have been entrusted with. | 1 thunk, 
however, these might ever-balance the 
contempt of folly, and the reproaches 
ol avarice. 

But should your lordsbip, disdain- 
ing the boundaries of =u  naitow- 
hearted poticy, venture so tar inte the 
unexplored regions of philanthropy, 
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as actually to sacrifice a portion of 
your great and princely income, at 
the shrine of humanity, and in a wa 
which wisdom and benevolence united- 
ly dictate to reconvey a part of that 
income back to the most indigent of 
those, from whose naked poverty, from 
whose laborious toil it is collected; 
were you to indulge yourself in tie 
unknown luxury of cloathing tie nak- 
éd limbs, and feeding the emaciated 
bodies of their helpless offspring, out 
of whose bowels your agents have 
drained the nutriment designed by a 
bountiful providence for their support ; 
what exquisite sensations of delight 
would reward your generous benefac- 
tions! How would you teach the w7- 
dow’s heart to sing for joy, and with 
what inward satisiaction would you 
feast upon the blessing of them thut were 
ready to perish My lord, | dare not 
attempt to limit the extent of such 
benefactions, were you once apprized 
of ‘the inexpressible happiness, both 
you and they would derive from them. 
But | will venture to assert, that if 
only one thousand pounds per annum 
were laid out in this way, it would 
vield more solid satisfaction than all 
the other parts of your income, how- 
ever disposed of, could possibly do. 

Again, | willsuppose (O that my sup- 
ae were realized!) that your 
ordship should bid defiance to the 
hellish system, the miserable and inis- 
taken policy of granting short and 
transitory leases, with a view, to trans- 
fer the produce of your tenants’ incus- 
try into the coffers of your successor 5 
that cruel injustice of robbing the ‘in- 
dustrious peasant of the fruit of his 
own labour; snatching the improve- 
ments himself hath made out of his 
honest hands, and appropriating it with 
the curse of heaven anuexed to it, to 
an abandoned favourite, or a dissipat- 
ed heir, already groaning beneath the 
load of accumulated wealth = Suppos- 
ing, my lord, your resolution and iiu- 
auity were strong enough to break 
through this barrier of cruelty, iajus- 
tice and oppression; and, throwmyg 
wide the gates of philantaropy, you 
should grant leases upon whieh your 
tenants might with safety venture to 
improve—might enjoy the heart felt 
‘atisfaction of handing down their ime 
proved farmns to succeeding generations, 

UPLFAST MAG. NO. Xb, 
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out of the re < a@ rapacious and une 
feeling landlord; would (bis, my lord, 
be any thing tore than an act.of com- 
mon humane ?' Wold it in any de- 
gree exceed! the golden’ rule ot treate 
ing others as you would wih to be 
treated yoursel!? My ford, muke ‘the 
case your own, apply it to your Ow 
estate; ‘and then you will see’ the 
matte ina proper puiwt of view; my 
lord, your tenants’ have at least the 
saine feelings fur their offspring, as your 
lordship muy hereafter have for your 
own. 

Once more ; I will suppose your lord- 
ship happtiy free from the dire/ul and 
contagious mania of imagining ‘liappi- 
ness to be attached to the mere accu- 
mulatiow of wealth, or to consist in the 
squandering of imimense sums of mo- 
ney upon useless objects of idle curi- 
osity, or criminal induigence, and that 
you should really possess the miraculous 
gift of setting bounds to your desires 
after riches. ‘Lhat in consequence 
hereof, reason, religion and humanity 
should so far prevail in your breast 
as to Cause you to limit the increase 
of your rents, not by the uttermost 
farthing which ‘could possibly be 
pe ey out of the sweat and blood 
of your wretched tenantry; but by 
whut ‘would alloW yourself, your 
dependants and your posterity, ” the 
aniple means of supporting your rank 
and theirs in life with ease and felicity, 
and atford the same Comfort according 
to their sphere cf life, to those whose 
labour gives you that stipport. My 
lord, conduct 80° noble, so god-like, 
would exiibit to the world the asto- 
nishing phenomenon of a chrisitan land- 
lord, aad as such might mileed subject 
vou to the mmputation of having taken 
leave of your senses. But the censure of 
fouls, my lord, is not to be weighed 
against the testimony of a good con- 
science, the happiness uf doing good, 
and the approbation of our God. 

Supposing again, my lord (for even 
the imaginstion vt good is delightful) 
you were to make it a part of the 
business of your life (znd to confess the 
truth, | do not Know what other egually 
wnporiant business you can have in this 
world) to look after the cultivation and 
inprovement of Your estaie yourself, 
Are you hot, agcording to the vulgat, 
but expresaive saying, all the fo 
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thas? . And is it not, at least at pre- 
sent, all the wife and child you have. 
My lord, it would be no degradation 
to your lorushyp, to consider ) ouiself 
vs the husband of your estate, and 
\ue inhabitants thereof as your children. 
Nor could you embrace 3 more honour- 


able ora more useful employment than 


that of studying their interests and hap- 
piness ; aud amy ‘Jord, may rest 
assured of this important truth, that 
your own interest, prosperity and wele 
tare are 30 closely connected with those 
of your tenantry, that you cannot 
advance the one without securing the 
other, My lord, you cannot be in- 
-ensible that all your wealth and much 
of the dignity attached to, your rank, 
ave derived from your estates. It is 
from the riches of your tenantry your 
riches are to be drawn; and much of 
the sespectability attached to them re- 
flects upon your lordship. Even the 
merease of your reut-rolk depends 
eutirely upou the prosperity and wealth 
vf your tenants, and this depends al- 
together upon the proper culuyation of 
your esiates, 

It is evident that industry, frugality 
and economy are the true sources of 
wealth; aud wealth, it properly managed, 
furnishes all the convenieuces and com- 
forts of life, besides atiaching a proper 
degree of respectability to its proprietor. 
The wealth of the tenant is the best 
secur ty tur that of the landlord. All 
the luws which ever were tramed can 
give no such security as this. And it 
evables a tenantto bear without tncon- 
venience, an advance of rent, if such 


. advance is requisite and just, upon the 
* yenewal of his lease; besiies, an ade- 
* quate portion of the profitsarising from all 


uuprovements, will ultimately find its 
wiv into the hands of a just and 
iumane landlord. it is theretore the 
«sdoin, the imteresty the auty, and 
fhe soundest policy of your fordabip 
fo promote & spirit of industry and 
uepravement Upon your estites; and 
this Independent ot the satisfaction 
whieh must arse to a benevolent mind 
from the pleasing comemplation of 
that happivess which be is the means 
of ditfuying around him, But my lord 
your (enaats cannot weprove your es- 
tates, Cannot eultevate their larms with ef- 
tect, culnot eurico themselves or you, 


hithoud.the means of doing so. Many 


{July 


of them are too poor toattempt any 
thing like its and many others are 
too ignorant or too slotbful to set a- 
bout it.. ‘Ihey want assistance; and 
to whoin can they look with propriety 
for that assistance but to your lord- 
ship? ‘The greater part of them have 
small and imconvenient farms, held 
by tenures which discourage every 
idea of improvement. Hence many 
parts of a country, capable of be- 
coming rich and fertile under the 
fostering hand ef prudent industry, 
presents the napert of a barren heath ; 
and the inhabitants languish under 
an accumulation of poverty and dis- 
ease. 

Supposing therefore, my lord, you 
should even condescend to inquire 
into the true state of your indigent 
tenantry; supposing you should relax 
somewhat of the rack-renis, under 
which. they groan. Supposing you 
should select such of your tenants 
as manifest a spirit of industry and 
frugality, and make some addition to 
their farms, giving them leases at 2 
moderate rent, and of a reasonable 
length; and supposing you were even 
to furnish some ot them with imple- 
ments of husbandry, and enable them 
to erect comfortable dwellings, and 
establish manufactories upon your es- 
tates: and supposing, in doing this, 
your lordship should even make a 
temporary sacrifice of a few hundreds 
a year—would this be any source of 
grief to an enlightened and benevolent 
mind? Nay, would it be attended 
with any ultimate loss of property? 
No my lord, it would both prove a 
source of solid satisfaction to your 
mind and lay a sure and certain 
foundation for a future increase of 
wealth. It would prove the seed of 
a tuture harvest, and the blessing of 
heaven woukl water and replenish it. 
‘The improvements of an estate not 
oniy. beautify, but abundantly eurich 
it also. Every house that is built, 
every inanufactory that is established, 
nay, every tree that is planted, is a 
permanent addition to the solid wealth 
of the estate upon which they stand; 
a lasting memorial of the good sense 
and humanity of its proprietor, anda 
monumental ornament ei his wisdom 
and taste. 

The improvement of an estate brings 
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an immediate circulation of money in- 
to it. It gives instantaneous employ- 
ment to labourers and artificers; sets 
in motion all the springs of trade, ‘and 
diffuses’ a spirit of chearful industry 
through every department of the com- 
munity. ‘Lhe establishment’ of amanu- 
factories gives employment to the 
idle, and presses even the tender hands 
of infancy into the honourable service 
of industry. “Poverty, nakedness and 
misery fly from the habitation: of 
the industrious ‘mechanic; and ‘the 
children of want, exchange their -rags 
for the habits of comfort and decency. 
What a gratifying sight must this prove 
to a man, who is conscious it arises 
from the exertions of his own bene- 
volence ! | 

The ‘practice’of these virtues, my 
lord, would transmit your venerated 
name, with untading lustre, to a grate- 
ful and admiring posterity. It is these 
that would trace your well-earned 
praise, in characters sacred to virtue, 
upon the tablets of their hearts! ‘There’ 
your name, and the remembrance of 
your wise and generous benefactions, 
would flourish, in’ defiance of’ the 
ravages of time, when the’ faithless 
marble, which is destined to ‘record 
your temporary honours, and fugitive 
titles, is moulderedin the dust. ‘Then, 
my lord, the pitying passenger, who 
weeps over your perishing tomb, may 
exclaim with a mournful sigh: 


Sic transtt gloria mundi. 
So passes the glory of this world! 


But the posterity of those, whom your 
benevolence has ‘rescued from the iron 
grasp of poverty, would reply, ** his 
blessed memory is graven on m 

heart!" 1s the contemplation of this 
pleasing to your heart? Does it kin- 
dle a spark of generous ambition in 
your breast? ‘Lhe sensation is truly 
noble, it does you the highest honour. 
But, my lord, this is the lowest branch 
of that praise which awaits the practice 
of wisdom and virtue. ‘They will be 
recorded in heaven! ‘There alone they 
can meet their just approbation and tind 
their adequate reward, How highly 
i3 your lordship privileged !—what am- 
ple means do you ee of shin- 
ing among the first ranks of the friends 
of mankind! “How rich, how great, 
may be your final reward! At tie 
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same time, how solid, how firm, how 
brilliant, how dignified, shouid «those 
important virtues be, whieh are des~ 
tined to grace so exalted a station, 
to adorn so high acharacter,.to ovcupy 
and improve such ‘extensive talents!!! 
And consequently how great your 
obligations to man, and your respon- 
sibility to God! My tord, to be. ihe! 
friend of mankind is the - greatest’ 
character you cam sustain op earth ;) 
and this title is the’ noblest | encomitny 
which can be passed) upon your an- 
derstanding or ‘yout heart. it is the 
most durable of all praise... “4 
Contrast this pleasing scene, with the’ 
diabolical system of injustice, cruelty’ 
and impolicy, founded upon the mis-. 
taken principle of madness and foily, 
which supposes it possible to enrich: 
the landlord, by’ impoverishing the 
tenant. By drawing from his’ indus- 
trious hands the’ scanty: means of im-’ 
proveinent, which he may baply ac- 
quire, and by ae his mind! 
beyond the possibility “of hope you’ 
siik him into’ a’ state of! abject: 
dejection or despair. “You! cut the? 
sinews of industry asunder, and ‘wn- 
brace every nerve of exertion. © In-' 
dolence, apathy, ‘and despondency, ' 
and their inseparable companions,. 
poverty and wretchedness, are the ine’ 
evitable result. Let no) man fondly 
flatter himself that these will prove’ 
a source of. wealth to a rapadiows! 
landlord, Everysentiment of humanity, 
every principle of sound policy, every 
argument of solid wisdom, — unite ‘to’ 
execrate and ‘dama. the pernicious: 
system of oppression, ‘(very 'con-) 
ception we can form of the sacred: 
attributes of justice, benevolence and! 
mercy, those emanations of the Deity, 
and the exereise of which alone can» 
muke us resemble him, recoils with ab- 
horrence at the execrable cruelty of the 
rapacious landlord, and stigmatizes his. 
character with indelible intamy, who 
seeks to raise his own wealth upon ! 
the poverty and wretchedness of his” 
tenantry. To my mind it perfecuy:' 
reseanbleg the conduct of a mad-many, | 
who should literaby suck the vital ~ 


stream from the severed veins. of his.’ 


own offspring, upon whose exertions 
his suppert depends; what horrible 
sensation# of disgnst would: this ‘excite . — 
ineveryhamase bosom? . So, to: e8 
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a eee landlord sucking the blood 
ot 


st impoverished tenantry; and 
sporting away the means of thei ex- 
istence, upon bis lusts and tolbes, 
is a sightat whieb the eye of charity 
inust sichen, and feom which humanity 
recoils with herr: 9 
it. is true, my lord, unfortunately 
true, thatthelawy ot England can lay 


no restraint upon the fapacity of land- 


lords. . Their tenants eat their mercy-- 
mercy did | say ?, l-ask pardon tor the 
d ion of that sacred term! Mercy 
and avarice are not merely total stran- 
cers to each other, they are arreconcilea- 

e enemies. Butmy lord there is a un- 
bunal: yestherg is a tribunal-—with what 
sensations willit one day be approached | 
‘4 tribaaal avy lord, which | trust 
you will approach without. fear, byt 
where the actions which escape, the 
cognizance of British laws, will meet 
thew just. and etepnal, retribution! 
‘There, my lord, yourself and your 
mneanest tenant will meetupon a level, 
No other, distinction will there be ad- 
mitted, but that which arises from 
superior. vietye. May your lordship 
stand eminently conspicuous im that 
tremendous dgy among the righteous 


few, aud take your exaited stdtion, 
ainong (he spirits af: just men made, 


perfect! But to leave this solemn 
svene, as perhaps too grave for a 
young noblemen, just entering upon 
the flattering pleasures of lile, with 
every qeaas of grauiication in his 
power, permit me te observe, that 
unbounded rapacity infallibly carries 
its Own punishment with it, aud 
defeats ,its own purposes. . Your Jord- 
ship's gardever will inform you that 
to reader a fruit-tree productive, it 
must be nourshed, supperted and 
cherished. Neglect it,, wound, or ia- 
jure it, and you deprive, yourself, of 
its richest produce. ‘Dhis.observation 
applies. itself, . 
There is one point more upon which 
1 must beg leave to offer a tew ob- 
servations. it is perhaps a tender one, 
but 1b shall eadeayour to guard your 
lordship's feelings as much as possble, 
while | briefly notice it. it respects 
tue electionecriag anflucuce which land. 
lords in» general expect to possess 
and exert over their tenantry. | be- 
lieve, my lord, it is one part of election. 
gering policy, to divide aad subdivide 
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farms, with a view to multiplying 
votes,. until the wretcned cottager ty 
almost divested of the means of ex- 
istence;,and is obliged to stretch jis 
conscience no little in swearing hun- 
self.a complete ireebolder. | aim tar 
from asserting or even , supposing your 
loriship guilty of sanctioning so 
and cruel a perversion ot the principles 
of the British Constitution. Byt you 
are exposed to the temptation of 
doing so, by that universal thirst, | 
would say rage alter electioneering pre- 
erance which every where prevails, 
Nhat. the motives are which excite this 
mania, | cannot even conjecture ; but 
it is matter of great lamentation that 
it should so dreadfully interfere with 
the peace and comfort of society. No- 
thing is more common, and nothing 
can be more cruel, ruious, and im- 
politic, than, as soon as a lease of 
torty or fifty acres of land drops, ime 
mediately to divide it into four or five 
lots, and jet then, thus separated, io 
the highest bidder, Certainly, my 
lord, this---shali 1.call it internal sys- 
tem of oppression ?—is well calculated 
to throw a decisive weight of infiv- 
ence into the political scale of one, 
peers such an estate as that your 
dship enjoys; but at what a dread- 
fyl expense is it purchased? 

In retura for this additional prepon- 
derance..of electionvering intluence, 
your lordship’s tenantry miust undergo 
the privation of many of the neces- 
saries of life, and your estate be 
left desttute of the means of im- 
provement. ‘Ihe farms being reduc- 
ed to an extent barely sufficient to 
atiord a wretched portion of miserable 
sustenance to their occupiers, they 
will be unable to meet and satisfy the 
continuaily increasing burtbens of rent 
and taxes; the natural and inevitabie 
consequence of which will be the de- 
population of the country, The poor 
creatures will tind po refuge from the 
tangs of their merciless exactors, but 
ina precipiiate retreat irom. the scene, 
of thew distresses. My lord, these 
are not imagmary evils; they haye been 
aud still continue to be realized in estates 
not far disiaut from your own; aud 
not a hundred miles trom the barony 
of devale, in. the county of Down. 
And bere [cannot refeain from pay ing 
the tribute of praige so. justly due te 
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Mr.Savage, whose estates also lie in the 


same Vicinity. It ix no disparagement 
te the best landlords in the nation, to 
hold up this gentiernan a a pattern for 
thei: imitation; for moderatipn and 
humanity towards his tenantry, 1 be> 
lieve he has scarcely an equal in the 
kinzdom. But | trust your lordship 
will even excel him in thesé parti- 
culars. , 

Doubtless, my lord, it is highly 
gratifying to that species of ambition 
which has electioneering preponde- 
rance for its object, to be able to bring 
so respectable a force into the lield of 
action, a3 to bear down all opposition 
and secure an easy and decisive victory. 
Your family, my lord, has been dis 
tinguished for this, and most probably 
you will feel a drop of the sume blood 
running in your veins. 1 believe you 
already posses sufficient influence in 
that respect, to secure the representa- 
tion of the county you live in to your 
friends, without the risk of any for- 
midabie opposition. Supposing your 
lordship should rest satistied with this, 
and not run the hazard of having your 
dying pillow hadntéd with the curses 
aud execrations of any more victims of 
a wild aod useless ambition, drive 
not your tenants from the lands of their 
nativity ; from tbe peaceful abodes of 
their ancestors, for the gratitication of 
an idle chimera. 

Admitting, my lord, what | fear will 
prove but too true, that your lordship 
will indulge awish to influence, and 
pernaps direct the elections for the 
counts in which you live: yu <ahen act 
ina public capacity, and the pubiic 
have a right to demand an explanation 
ot your motives. they have an un- 
questionable right, my lord, to ask, 
what are your reasons for indulging 
that wish? As it isnot probable they 
would be favoured with a candid reply, 
they wil infallibly form their own con- 
jectures upon the point. Suppose you 
wish to put in a friend to represent 
that great and populous county; you 
will naturally expect bis being your 
Jriend should be a sufficient recom: 
mendation to the approbation of your 
tenantry. But, my lord, | am not 
quite certain of the soundne-s of that 
Patriotism, which assumes a right of 
demanding the elective sufftages of a 
body of tenantry, as a necessary, a 
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stipulated, or an itmplied appendage 
to their leases, | cannot see with what 
propriety men can thus be deprived of 
their political freedom, or/how the love 
of our couniry can consist: with this 
alienation of its dearest liberties, and 
most exalted privileges, {s it not ‘this 
very influence, my lord, which strikes 
at the root of all political freedom,and 
deprives Britons, and especially Western 
Britons, ot the practical enjovment 
of those mestinable blessings of out 
inimitable consiitution, the theory of 
which reuders it the admiration of the 
world ?—-!t is, my lord; and it is a 
badge. of that base vifanage, which 
disttnguished the feudal system of our 
Saxon ancestors. ‘lhis might possibiy 
Comport with the infancy’of our con- 
stiturion, but the present enlightened 
period of British freediom demands its 
abolition, as equally disgraceiul to both 
lancdiord and tenant, and injurious to 
the liberties of the nation. Britons, 
my lord, must no longer remain the 
tassals of the nobility’: The \iaws of 
their country bave bestowed and guaran- 
teed their political treedom, and the 
honour and independence of that coun- 
try demands its preservation and ex- 
ercise. itis a sacred deposit which 
no man has a right to alienate, and the 
man who basely surrenders it, as well 
as he who presumes unjustly to claim 
that surrender, are equaliv-criminal in 
the sight of their country; they be- 
tray the trust reposed in them for the 
satety and honour of the empire. It 
is a crime which no private interest can 
sanction; and which no circumstances 
can pailate. ij hérefore 1 would ad. 
vise every man who secretly or pub- 
lickly exerts that species of undue in- 
tluence, for ever to banish the sacred 
terms of “ patriotisin and ‘political free- 
dom” from his lips, lest taey become 
polluted by the unhallowed contact. 
My lord, | must beg leave to be 
candid with you: willing as [am to 
indulge the imost pleasing hopes of 
your integrity, fortitude, and public 
and private virtue, still | must eonfess 
my doubts if these virtues ave vet suffi- 
ciently matured to carry you thro 
so great and noble a sacrifice, as 
surrender of all undue influence in 
elections, ‘Lo give up that dearest of 
Britisheprivileges, to its natural ‘aed. 
original owners, would be so great a 
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phenomenon, such a prodigy of patri- 
vtivm, as we dare net expect to find in 
un age so degenerate as the present.— 
Perhaps a revolution of some kind (may 
it be only @ sentimental and practical 
ote, and not a Constitutional one !—~) 
anay some day or other produce a refor- 
mation in this great end essential braach 
of our constitution’ ‘Lhe blessings at- 
tached to a British subject would then 
no longer remain problematical, but 
would be clearly ascertained, amply 
secured, and practically enjoyed. How 
giorious would:it be tor your lordshyp, 
i you could but assume the courage, 
and display the integrity necessary to 
set the illustrious exainple ! 

‘To contlude, my lord: I might offer 
abundance of apologies for the liberty 
] have assumed, in thus intruding upon 
you; and for the apparent freedom | 
have used in my address. But! shall 
content myself with one only, that is, 
the just clam which mankind have 
upon you for a faithful attention to 
the duties attached to your exalted 
station, and your princely income. As 
1 have already hinted, these valuable 
talents are committed to: your care, as 
to a steward, who is required to dis- 
pose of them for the matual benefit of 
ninmself aud hts fellow creatures. Much 
wisdom, my lord, and much resolution, 
great firmaess, and inflexible integrity, 
ave absolutely necessary to conduct 
vou safely through life, with your great 
and valuable charge. It can hardly be 
expected, that at your lordship’s me 
ot jife, let your natural endewments 
be what they may, you can have ac- 
quired sufficient experience to qualify 
you for the immediate management of 
so important a trust asis vested in your 
hands. But could your lordship pre- 
vail. upon yourself to stoop so very 
iow, as to imitate the conduct of two 
of the greatest monarchs of their day, 
! am bumbiy of opinion you might 
find yourself assisted through your dif- 
ficulties, in a way that perhaps never 
yet struck your mind. Ihe stories I 
refer to are recorded in the same 
little book to which | formerly allude 
ed; and they are very remarkable— 
Une of them relates to a great king 
named Solomou; of him it is said, 
that having begun to reign over @ 
great and powerlul nation, and con- 
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scious of his natural inability to povern 
them with becoming wisGon: 2nd judg- 
ment, he actually condesces led so tar, 
as to present an humble petition to that 
God, who is the sole fountain of all 
wisdom and power, that he would be 

raciously pleased to qualify him for 

ischarging the arduous duties of his 
exaited station. And it is positively 
asserted, that the consequence was, 
this same Solomon became not only the 
greatest king, but also the wisest man 
upon earth! This very circuinstance, 
my lord, induces me to think there 
nay be some truth in a declaration 
ascribed to that same Divine Being, 
namely, ‘ that them who honour him, 
he will honour; but they who despise 
him, shall be lightly esteemed.” 

The other story is related of a great 
king of Egypt, named Pharaoh, who 
having been warned of God of an ap- 
proaching famine, had the prudence 
to employ an active and wise man, as 
the great steward of his empire, whose 
wisdom, activity, and foresight, actu- 
ally were the means of saving the na- 
tion under that distressing calamity, 
and probably of preserving the crown 
upon the head of its lawful sovereign, 
I think both these examples good, and 
well worthy of imitation. But as the 
book out of which they are taken is 
greatly out of fashion, it may be a 
question if your lordship is much ac- 
quainted witb it: permit me, therefore, 
iny lord, to refer you to your lordship’s 
chaplain for a further expianation of its 
contents. Perhaps he may be avle to 
find one of them among some of his 
old musty chronicles. 

Wishing your lordship the inexpres- 
sible happiness of living long to doa 
great deal ef good, and of descend. 
ing late to the tomb of your ances~ 
tors, loaded with the benedictions of 
all your dependents, and with the es- 
teem and regret of all wise and good 
men; and having your bead crowned 
with well-deserved honours, and your 
memory perfumed with justly merited 
applause, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship’s most humble servant, 


CaNnDIDUS. 


Belfast July, 1809. 
7m Lod 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Mercurv. 

NOW bring before you, gentlemen, 

the celebrated Mrs. C. I cousider 
it unnecessary to say any thing res- 
pecting her, ber valuable qualities 
having been so very fully detailed in 
the Newspapers. She is worth at least 
1000/ Jupiter. In truth 1 think so, 
and though [| be a little past my prime, 
| think I will give that for her my- 
self—l used to be a good judge of 
the pretty girls. Reach me my spec- 
tacles, 1 dont see so well as 1 used 
to do.—Ah ha! by my faith, this is 
not sobad: what do you think, Mer- 
cury?, Zounds! fellow, she’s the ver 
thing. ‘lhere shant be another word. 
She’s mine. But Mercury, for heaven's 
sake, dont let Juno know any thing 
of this business—For if it come to her 
ears, | shant have a moment’s peace. 
Juno, you know, watches like a dragon: 
I’m seldom out on the prowl half 
an hour, till she’s at my heels. Mer. 
Never fear. Vll keep her close, | 
warrant you; and should there be any 
danger of detection, | can easily change 
her into a sow or agoose. Jup. Very 
well: I’ll rely on your discretion and 
good sense. Yon recollect, how on 
former occasions, | have been more 
than once disagreeably surprized. 

Mer. Gentlemen, we deal much, 
as you will perceive, in the female 
part of the creation. It would be 
tedious to set up the Jadies we have 
on hands singly; I shall therefore give 
you a lot of damsels. ‘They are so 
plenty with us, that I think we had 
better put them up in half dozens. 
Bid. | am afraid that wont answer. 
[f the girls you set up be greatly 
different from one another, I fear no 
one will be disposed to purchase. 
For my part I shant bid fot them in 
this way. I think you had_ better 
deal then out one by one, and use 
all the despatch you can. Mer, ‘That 
would delay us toomuch; we have 
here not fewer than five hundred, all 
otf them in great waut of husbands. 
Sure if L set them up by dozens or 
scores, a set of you can join about 
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them, make a. joint purchase, ‘and dis- 
pose of them afterwards among your- 
selves. Bid, ‘hat wont do; you'll 
find that where one girl is richer. 
tian another, all will be looking after 
her; and there will be no end of 
quarrelling and fighting. For my part, 
1 intend to look only after the girls 
that have heavy purses. Jup. It seems 
to be. the general wish that you should 
set them up one by one. ‘Iry that 
mode, and begin with heavy metal. 
It is too much the way of the world 
now, to make no objections to the 
bitterest pill, provided it be well 
gilded. I adopted avery different mode 
when I was tive and twenty, 1 fol- 
lowed after those girls only that pos- 
sessed spunk and beauty, money was 
no object with me. Mer. I set upa 
lady, gentlemen, who is surrounded 
with the blaze of twenty thousand 
charms! as to her personal qualities 
and accomplishments you must judge 
for yourselves, Bid. Ay now, that is 
something like: I fancy we are all of 
one opinion respecting this commo- 
dity. 2d Bid. As to money, it is 
very well. But in other points, I 
have some objections to her, Ist Bid. 
Have you? © you blockhead! object 
toa girl with twenty thousand pounds * 
Surely you jest. 2d Bid. No, 1 assure 
you. ‘Lhere are several things | dout 
like. Ist. Bid. What? 2d Bid. Do 
you know the objection the man had 
to the cow he was about to purchase? 
ist. Bid. No. 2d Bid. ‘Then | will teit 
you; she had too many nicks in hee 
horn. Ist Bid. | understand you. But 
let us ask the lady herselt on this 
head. Pray Madam, may! take the 
liberty of inquiring concerning your 
age? Lady Whiffe, most certainly. 
1 am just turned of twenty. Ist Bia. 
There now, what objection can you 
make to a lady just turned of twenty, 
with twenty thousand pounds, 2d. Bid. 
She has. forty nicks in her horn at 
least. Anunmarried lady, you know, 
never exceeds, accordiug to her own 
account, twenty or twenty-five at 
farthest. But when seams, in each of 
which you may lay a goose quill, 
varegate the visage, the proprietor 
may fairly be dated on the wrong 
side of forty. ‘These are the decorations 
of age, and mdicate experignee. 
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Ist Bid. Well, well, experience is a 
ood thing. | dont care what you say ; 
Fam determined to have a bid at her. 
wd Bid. You are perfectly welcome for 
me. But, pray, did you ever see the 
lady before? “ist Bid. Not 1, truly. 
2d Bid. And you intend taking ber 
without farther ceremony! Ist. Bid. 
Certainly. @d Bid, And without fy 
any tender passion for her! — Ist Bid. 
To be sure. 2d Bid. O well, weil, 
I have nothing farther to say: I per- 
cvive you and | go on very different 
principles. tst Bid. Why now, what 
wise principles of philosophy do you 
condescend to honour with your ac- 
ceptance? 2d Bid. Simply this, [ 
should like to love a female, before 
{ thought of making her my wife. 
ist Bid. ‘Then if you should happen 
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have something more substantial, 1 a3- 
sure you. 2d Bid. But now, suppose 
you aud this lady do not agree in mind 
and temper, suppose you are continu- 
ally quarreling and fighting, as is some- 
times the case in married life, will 
your twenty thousand pounds com- 
peusate for all the troubles and distrac- 
tions you may bring upon yourself by 
marrying her? = Ist Bid. O, uever fear! 
1 will have a wife andrule a wife. I 
will bring her to temper I warrant you, 
or if | should find her not fit for such 
a wicked world as this, 1 cun send 
her to another. ‘That would be ef- 
fectual relief: [can never be at a loss. 
And then, my dear boy, my twenty 
thousand pounds may find means of 
marrying other twenty thousand 
pounds, which will make the snug sum 


PS sero 
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of forty thousand pounds. Eh, feliow! 
there is some sevse in that philosophy, 
| believe; and forty thousand may, by 
successive generation, produce a plum, 
the summit of my ambition—Bravo, 
bravissimo! 2d Bid. | have heard all 
this without emotion or conviction. 
1 do not say that a girl is the worse 
for having a fortune; but this [ do say, 
that he who marries the woman he 
does not love, on account of her for- 
tune or connexions, miserably perverts 
the intention of nature, and deserves 
tu lose his happiness in the married 
state. And I say, further, that millions 
were a r compensation for the 
want of that domestic bliss, which is 
one of the richest ingredients in the 
cup of human life. It fires me -with 
indignation when I see every day 
matches formed merely on the founda- 
tion of interest, as if the noblest af- 
fections of our nature were of no ac- 
count; aud as if it were allowable by 
the author of mature to sacrifice to 
temporal views, the finest and most 
exquisite sympathies of the human 
soul. Jup. Gentlemen, if you get on 
inthis way, we shall never have cone. 
I conceive that you are now perfectly 
out of order; I will allow the bidders 
to ask these wenches any question 
they may think proper, but by no 
means to dispute and wrangle with 
one another. Your conversation, gen- 
tlemen, has not altered my mind ia 
the least, | do think now, aud | always 
thought, that it is very natural and 


to love a girl without a sixpence, 
you would perhaps marry her! 2d Bid. 
Perhaps Linight. Ist Bid. Overy well, 
you are a novel reader, I suppose ; you 
are a little romantic in your views, [ 
perceive; marry a girl without a far- 
thing, roam the wide world along 
with her, and at length set her down, 
perhaps, in some humble cottage in 
the Pyrenees, with an unbreeched off- 
spring, poor and happy! Ah! ha! ha! 
hat very good, upon my honour. I[ 
must confess Mr. philosopher, your 
philosophy does not suit my kid- 
ney at all. Give me the hard cash, 
and a fig for your tender passions 
and your nonsense, 2d Bid. Well 
then, you should change the names 
ot things. You should say, [ intend 
marrying, not the girl of my affeciions, 
but simply and plainly, a piece of 
household staff, value twenty thousand 
pournds—or rather perhaps plainty,| in- 
iend tarry ing myself to twenty thousand 
pounds. Ist Bid. Weil well, you may say 
what vou like. Dut tor that matter, ene 
girl is as good as another, and a lass 
with twenty thousand shiners may 
prove to be a wile to all intents and 
purposes, just as completely as one of 
your philosophic ladies, with all their 
noe affections. [ assure you, Sir, it is 
all a joke, you must have been read- 
ing nevels and romances, But how- 
ever, you and 1 shant quarrel; I will 
try for this damsel, and you may look 
fer some of the girls who have plenty 
of bove p that will-serve vou: 1 must 
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roper for a man to like a girl before 
ye thinks of marrying her. ‘lhere 
now, let that rest. The point at pre- 
sent gentlemen is, who will give most 
for this damsel now before you 2d Bid, 
I will not have her atall, | find she is 
very proud, whimsical and 11 watured. 
ist Bid. Is it so, Mercury, that | can 
only enjoy her fortune during her 
life? ser. it is, you will have 6 
per cent on 20,000 pounds, for that 
time. Ist Bid. ‘This alters the case 
maierially. The pomt now is, how 
many years’ purchase she is worth? 
1 will chance seven years, and deduct 
1 per cent on account of her pride and 
ill-nature. Mer. Very well, take her. 
i wish you much joy; but I fear you 
will have a good deal of sorrow. 2d Bid. 
] think the gilding will be off the pill 
before the honey-moon be over. 


A. Z, 








To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 


SIR, 
N_ reading your Magazine for 
May laste "yeoe bighty ‘leaned 
in observing in’it'a paper ‘‘on the 
comparative strength of Barilla and 
Potash,” as it displays a wish to take 
notice of whatever relates to the good 
of the country, and particularly to 
that of its staple manufacture. The 
following queries, which occurred to 
me on the perusal, are now offered 
to your consideration. 
1, The writer mentions that 0 in- 


} dicates the specific gravity of water, 


“J 


at some given temperature, by his 
hydrometer, without mentioning the 
temperature : the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. may reasonably be supposed to 
be gradations, as the figures express : 
perags they are the ounces ot alka- 
ine salt soluble in a gallon of water, 
But is the Barilla or Potash always 
tree from all other soluble matter so 
that the specific gravity will show ity 
value correctly according to these 
numbers ? . 

2. Does Barilla part with its salt as 
freely to water as potash, when both 
are treated in the same manner; or 
may it not happen that when .both 
are treated alike, the Barilla has not 


parted with all its salt, when the 


Potash has; and May not this occa- 
On an error? 
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3. Are Alkalies equally soluble in 
a mild and caustic state? If not, [ 
should suppose, that this may occa- 
sion an error. 

4. If alkaline solutions be valuable 
anion yy | to the good effect the 
have in bleachiug, does it always fol- 
low that the effect is according to 
their specific gravities, or noi ; if not, 
how can the specific gravities be a 
true mode of finding the value of 
alkalies ? 

5. If alkalies are equally pure in 
their soluble parts, as in query Ist. 
and equally yield their salt tc water 
as in query 2nd, and are also equal- 
ly soluble in their mild and caustic 
state, as in query 3d. if by render- 
ing them less mild, by depriving them 
of part of their fixed air after solu- 
tion, the fluid lose part of its speci- 
fic gravity, can the hydrometer show 
their value, unless that in losing part 
of their specific gravity, their good 
effect in bleaching is lessened also? 

Perhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents may answer some of these que- 
ries, which may be of use to many, 
besides yours, 2. 

Belfast, Juty \, 1809. 


EEE 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE noticed in your Magazine 
for June last, in the Rambie to 
Antrim, an erroneous expression of the 
writer, respecting his fellow-travelier, 
though without any malignant iatention 
on his part, where be says, ‘it is said 
he has studied himself into infidelity ; 
but is reckoned among the best of un- 
believers ;” from every observation that 
I could make, and an early acquain- 
tance, I must do the un here al- 
luded to that justice, to assert that he 
is not an cahalinten though he despises © 
the superstition of a bigot, and would 
sometimes laugh at an old wife’s fable. 
As to the religion of others, it is a 
question which he wishes to avoid, as 
he considers, in this country in parti- 
cular, such di.cussion, in-tead of pro- 
moting thac Jove and benevolence so 
wisely enjoined, but too frequently 
enerates into hatred and animosity, 
which has been too long the great cause 
of internal discord and political) de- 
basement. hi. 
F 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DSTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


—————E=_— 


ANECDOTES OF TURLOUGH CAROLAN. 


F THIS celebrated poet and musician, 
r was born in the year 1670, in the 
village of Nobber, in the county of 
Westmeath, on the lands of Carolan’s- 
town, which were wrested from his 
ancestors by the family of the Nugents, 
on their arrival in this kingdom.* His 
father was a poor farmer, the humble 
Ho ony of a few acres, which yielded 

im a@ scanty subsistence. Of his mo- 
ther nothing is known, The cabin in 
which our bard was born is still pointed 
out to the inquisitive traveller. As ‘it 
is in a ruinous state, it must soon 
become a prey to all-devouring time; 
yet the spot on which it stands ma 

perhaps be visited at a future day wit 

as much true devotion, by the lovers 
of national music, as are Stratford and 
Benfield bythe admirers of Shakespeare 
and Pope. 

The small-pox deprived him of his 
eye-sight, at so early a period of his 
lite, that he retained no recollection 
of colours. ‘Thus was “ knowledge at 
one entrance quite shut out,” before 
he had taken even a cursory view of 
the creation. From this mistortune he 
felt no uneasiness; ‘* My eyes,” be 
used to say, “ are transplanted to my 
ears." 

His musical talents were soon disco- 
vered, and his [friends determined to 
cultivate them. About the age of 
twelve, a proper master was engaged 
to instruct him in the practice of the 
harp; but though fond of that instru- 
ment, he never struck it with a master 
hand. Genius and diligence are seldom 
united; and it is practice alone which 
can perfect us in any art. Yet his harp 
wa; rarely unstrung: but in general he 
used it only to assist bim in compo- 
sition; his fingers wandered through 
\ue strings in quest Of melody. 

When young Carolan became en- 
amoured of Miss Bridget Cruise, of 
Cruisetown, in the county of Longford, 
his harp now, like the lute of Anacreon, 
would sound only of iove. ‘Though 
<r - ss . ~~ 

* It is said that thirty acres of these 
lands were giveo to our bard by the father 
ot Karl Nagent, the preseut proprictor. 








this lady did not give him her hand, 

et it is supposed she did not deny him 

bas heart; or, perhaps, as one of his 

brothers says, 

“ Like Pheebus thas acquiring unsought 
praise, 

He snatched at love, and filled his arms 
with bays.” 


The song which bears her name is 
his masterpiece: it came warm from 
his heart, while his genius was in full 
vigour, Avery extraordinary mstance 
of the effect of Carolan’s passion for 
this lady, is related by Mr. O’Conor : 


‘He went once ona pilgrimage to St. 


Patrick’s Purgatory, a cave in an island 
in’ Lough Dearg, in the county of 
Donegall. On his return to shore he 
met several pilgrims waiting the arrival 
of the boat that bad conveyed him. In 
assisting some of these devout travel- 
lers to get on board, he chanced to take 
a lady’s hand, and instantly exclaimed, 
*« By the head of my gossip, this is the 
hand of Bridget Cruise.” His sense of 


- feeling had not deceived him: it was 


the hand of her whom he had once 
adored. ‘1 had the narrative from his 
own mouth,” says the person by whom 
this anecdote is recorded, “ and in 
terms which gave me a strong impres- 
sion of the emotions which he feit on 
meeting the objeet of his early affec- 
tions. Carolan at this time was about 
the middle of his earthly career.” 

Our bard solaced himself for the 
loss ot Miss Cruise, in the arms of Mary 
M‘Guire, a young lady of good family 
in the county of Fermanagh. Miss 
M‘Guire proved a proud and extra- 
vagant dame ; but she was the wife of 
his choice ; he loved her tenderly, and 
lived harmoniously with her. It is 
probable that on his marriage he fixed 
bis residence on a small farm near 
Moshi:ll, in the county of Leitrim. 
Here he built a neat little house, where 
he gave 2 friend a kind and hearty 
welcome. Ilospitality consumed the 
produce of his little farm; he ate, 
drank, and was merry, and improvi- 
dently leit to-morrow to provide for 
itself. ‘his sometimes occasioned em- 
batrassments in hix domestic affairs, 
but be had no friend to remind him 
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that nothing can supply the want of 

yudence, and that negtigence and ir- 
regularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge and wit ridiculous, and ge- 
nius contemptible. 

At what period of his life Carolan 
became an itinerant musician is not 
known; vor is it confidently told whe- 
ther he was urged to this change in his 
manner of living, by want, or induced 
to it by his fondness for music; by 
some of his biographers it has been 
imputed to an early disappointment in 
love. liowever this may be, he coo- 
tinued during the remainder of his life 
to travel through the country in this 
character; mounted on a good horse, 
attended by adomestic on another, who 
carried his harp. Whesever he went, 
the gates of the nobility and gentiy 
were thrown open to him, he was re- 
ceived with respect, and a distinguish- 
ed place assigned him at the table. 

On his return from one of those -ex- 
cursions, he was asked by one of his 
friends, whether he had visited Colonel 
Archdall? ‘* No,” replied the bard, 
emphatically,'** but L visited a prince ;” 
thus intimating the hospitable reception 
this gentieman had given him. 

but he had not more reason to extol 
the hospitality of Colonel Archdali, 
than that oi Mr, Jones, of Moneyglass, 
in the county of Antrim: nor was he 
deficient in gratitude for the civilities 
he received during his stay in that 
mansion: he has enshrined his hospi- 
table character im one of his best 
planxties. Of. this, the air alone is 
now to be had, the words are for- 
gotten since the well-known English 
version, written by Mr. Arthur Daw- 
son, which may be looked upon as 
one of the best convivial drinking sungs 
extant, and is also admirably adapted 
to the original air of Carolan. It 1s in 
every body’s hands, and. therefore 
needless to be quoted here. 

_It was during his perigrinations, that 
Carolan composed all those airs which 
are still the delight of his countrymen. 
He thought the tribute of a song due 
to every house in which he was enter- 
tained, and he never failed to pay it, 
choosing for his subject either the head 
of ‘the tamily, or the loveliest of its 
branches, 


‘}he subject of one of his favourite 
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and most admired compositions, was 
the sister of a Mr. Nugent. She lived 
with one of her sisters, near Belanagor, 
in the county of Roscommon, at the 
time when she inspired the bard, and 
he endeavoured to do justice to her 
merits in the song now well known by 
the name of Gracey Nugent. 

‘The following incident gave birth 
to the piece called Carolan’s Devo- 
tion ane Miss Fetherston, of the coun- 
ty of Longford, on her way to church, 
in Granard, one Sunday, accidentally 
‘met with the bard, when the following 
conversation, as’ related by a friend ot 
both parties, took place :~ 

Miss F. Your seryant, Mr. Carolan. 

Carolan. 1 thank you—who speaks 
‘to me? 

Aliss F. It is 1, sir, one Miss Fether 
‘ston. 

Carolan, have heard of you, ma- 
dam: a young lady of great beauty, 
and much wit. ‘The loss of one sense 
prevents my beholding your beauty , 
and I believe it is a happy circum- 
stance for me, for it has made man 
captives. But your wit, madam, 
dread it, 

Miss F. Had I wit, Mr. Carolan, 
this is not a day for displaying any; it 
should give place to the duty of prayer. , 
i apprebet, that in complying with 
this duty, you go one way, and | ano- 
ther. f wish | could prevail with you 
to quit your way for mine. 

Carolan, Should | go your way, ma- 
dam, { dread you yourself would be 
the chief object of my devotion. 

Miss F. And what if 1° should go 
your way, Carolan? 

Carolan. | have already declared the 
sense of my danger in being near you. 
I well know that the power which some 
men have of making females converts 
to their religion can have no effect 
in regard to you, madam, Your own 
inherent powers would conquer every 
thing. In a church or in a mass-house 
you would draw all devotion to your- 
self; and so, madam, in my own de- 
fence, | must now take my flight 

Miss ¥. Hold, Carolan, we must not 
quit so abruptly, As f have been long 
charmed with your compositions in 
music, 1 could wish to see you in 
house, and that your visit would be as 
speedy as possible. 

Caroigh. Could you, madam, sus- 
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pend, the music of your wit, I should 
obey your commands cheeriully. 

Miss F. Away with your mockery 
of wit and danger. In listening to your 
notes, the danger will be on my side. 
Come speedily however. 

Carolan. To please you, madam, is 
the utmost I can expect; and on the 
terms | proposed, | will wait on you, , 

Miss Ff. Vou will assuredly be wel- 
come—but pray for me whese you are 


going. 

Carolan. Could I withdraw my de- 
votion from yourself, 1 would obey, 
but I will make the best effort | can. 
Adieu. 

The event justified his fears. Instead 
of mayins ter Miss letherston, hene+ 
giected his religious duties to compose 
a song on her. In it he complains, 
with more gallantry than piety, that 
the mass is no longer his devotion, but 
that now his devotion is she. "The air 
of this song is reckoned among one of 
the best pf his musical compositions. 

It is remarkable, that Carolan, in his 
gayest mood, and even when his genius 
was nost inspired by the flowing bowl, 
never could compose a planxty for a 
Miss Brett, in the county of dligo, whose 
father’s house he frequented, and where 
he. always met with a reception due tc 
his taste and endowments. One day, 
after an unsuccessfu) attempt to come- 
pose something in a sprightly strain for 
this lady, he threw aside his barp, in a 
mixture of tage and grief, and ad- 
dressing himself in lrish to her mother, 
«* Madam,” said he, “ I haye otten, 
from my_ great respect to your family, 
attempted a planxty, in order to cele- 
brate your daughter’s periections, but 
to no purpose. Some evil genius 
hovers over me; there is not a strin 
in my harp that does not vibrate a me- 
lancholy sound, when [ set, avout this 
task. 1 tear she is not doomed to re- 
main long among us; nay,” added he, 
emphatically, “ she will not survive 
twelve months.” . ‘The event verified 
his melancholy prediction. The truth 
of this anectlote has been altesied by 
several of the family. 

From a neglect in his education, Ca- 
golan, at an early period of his liie, 
coutiacied .a fondoess for spirituous 
Jiquors, wiich never afler forsook him. 
Jiut inordinate giatifications Carry their 
punishmeént with theta; hor Was Caro- 
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lan exempt from this general imposi- 
tion. His physicians assured him, that 
unless he corrected this habit, a scurvy, 
which was the consequence of his in- 
temperance, would soon put an end to 
his mortal career. He obeyed, though 
with reluctance, and seriously re-olved 
upon never again tasting the forbidden 
cup. ‘lhe town of Boyle, in the coun- 
ty of Roscommon, was at that t:me his 
principal place of residence. © | here, 
while under this severe teysimen, he 
walked, or rather wandere:! avout ; bis 
usual gaety forsook him; no sallies of 
a lively imagination broke out ; every 
moment was marked with a dejection 
of spirits, bordering on the deepest 
melancholy, apd his favourite harp lay 
in an Obscure corner of bis habitation, 
neglected and unstrung. Passing by a 


grocer’s shop ip the town, afterasix — 


week's quarautine, he was tempted 


to step in, undetermined whether to © 


yield to the impuise of the moment, 
or to adhere to his late resolution. 


** Well, my dear friend,” said he to , 


the young man who stood behind the 


counter, “* You see | am aman of con- © 


stancy; for six long weeks | have re- 
frained from whiskey ; was there ever 
so great an instance of self-denial — 
But a thought strikes me—you will 


surely not retuse me the favour I am | 


about to solicit. bring me a mea- 
sure of my favourite liquor, that | may 
smell it, and | assure you | will not 
put in within my lips.” ‘The lad com- 


plied with his request, and no sooner — 
did the fumes ascend into his brain, | 


than every latent spark witbin him was 
re-kindled. : his countenance glowed 
with unusual brightness, and he poured 
forth the effusions of a heart newly 
animated, in wild, but poetic expres- 
sions gver the bowl to which he owed 
his inspiration. At length, to the great 
peril of his health, contrary to the 
advice of his medical friends, he once 
more drank the probibited beverage, 
renewing the draught, until his spirits 
had tully resumed their former tone. 
He immediately set about composing 
that much-admired song which goes by 
the name of Carolan’s Receipt. For 
Sprightliness of sentiment, and har- 
mony of numbers, it ie unrivalled 
in the list of our best drinking songs. 
He commenced the words, and began 
‘to modulate the air, in the evening, a 
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Boyle, and before the following morn- 
ing he sung and played this noble off- 
spring. of bis imagination in Mr. Staf- 
ford’s parlour at L:lphin, 

Yet, notwithstanding his inordinate 

assion for spirituous liquors, it is but 
justice to mention, that he seldom drank 
to excess; vesides, he seemed to think 
that the spirit of whiskey assisted him 
in his musical compositions, and there- 
fore, in his latter days, he never com- 
posed without having a bottle of it be- 
side him. 

To deny Carolan his favourite be- 
verage, was a certain method of rousing 
his satire. Residing for some time in 
the house of a parsimonious lady, be 
happened one day. as he sat playing 
on his harp, to hear the Butler unlock 
the cellar door: instantly he arose, aud 
following the man, requested a cup of 
beer; but the fellow thrust him.rudely 
out of the cellar, declaring he would 
give him nothing but by his mistres,’ 
order. Ina rage the’ insulted bard 
composed the following epigram : 

‘* What a pity hell’s gates are not kept 
by O’Flinn, 
‘* So surly a dog would let no body in.” 

The fame of Carolan, as a musician, 
having reached the ears of an eminent 
italian music-master in Dubliu, be put 
his abilities to a severe test, the result 
of which convinced him how well- 
founded had been whatever was said 
in his favour. ‘Ihe method he made 
use of was as follows: he singled ott 
au excellent piece of music, in the 
Italian style; but here and there he 
either altered or nvytilated the piece, 
in such a manner, however, that no 
one but a real judge could detect the 
alterations. Carolan bestowed the dee 
est attention on the performer while he 
was piaying it, not knowing that it was 
intended us a trial of his skill, and that 
the critical moment was at hand which 
was to determine his reputation for 
ever. He declared it to be an excel- 
lent piece of music; but, to the astun- 
ishment of all present, suid, very hu- 
mourously, in his own language, “ Ta 
se air chois air ducaighe ;” that is, 
“ Here and there it limps and stum- 
bles.” He was requested to ay 
the errors, which he accordingly di 
Jn this state the piece was sent from 

ght to Dublin; aud the Italiah 
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no sooner saw the amendment, than he 
pronounced Carolan to be a true mu- 
sical genius. 

nother anecdote of the same kind 
is also recorded of him. _ In the begin- 
ning of the last century, Lord Mayo 
brought from Dublin a celebrated Ita- 
lian periormer, to spend some time 
with him at his seat in the country. 
Carolan, who at that time was on a 
visit at his Jordship’s, found himself 

eatly neglected, and complained ot 
it one day in the presence of the fo- 
reigner, ‘* When you play in as mas- 
terly a manner as he do€s,” replied his 
lorciship, “ you shall not ke overlooked.” 
Carolan wagered with the musician, 
who is said to have been the celebrated 
Ge niniani, that though he was a total 
stranger to Italian music, yet he would 
foil..w him in any piece he played ; and 
that he himself would play a volun- 
tary in which the italian could aot fol- 
low him. The proposal was acceded 
to; and Carolan was victorious. 

But Carolan’s muse was not always 
employed in extoiling the great, in 
praising beauty, or in heightening the 
mirth of a convivial hour ; it was some- 
times devoted to the service of his 
God. He has frequently assisted with 
his voice and his narp at the elevation 


‘of the Host; and has composed seve- 


ral pieces of church music which are 
deemed excellent. ‘* On Laster day,” 
says a who resided during his 
life-time in that part of the country, 
*« | bc ard him playa piece of his sacred 
music at mass; he called it Gloria in 
execlsis ; and he sung that hymn in Irish 
as he played. At the Lord’s prayer 
he stopped, and after the priest ended 
it he sang again, and played a piece 
which he denominated the Resurrec- 
tion. Lhe enthusiasm of his devotion 
atfected the whore congregation. ‘I his 
enthusiasm was very much encreased by 
an idea he conceived, that he was in- 

ired during the composition of these 

Sworn pieces. 

‘lhe od was now approachi 
when cerolan’s feelings were to rot 
ceive a violent shock. In the year 
1733, the wife of his bosom was torn 
from him by the hand of death. ‘hig 
melaicholy event threw a gloom over 
his mind, that was never after en- 
tively dissipated. As soon as the trans. 

































rts of his grief had a little subsided, 
Pe composed a monouy to her me- 
mory, now known by the name of 
Mary M‘Guire. 

Carolan did not Jong continue in this 
vale of sorrow after the death of his 
beloved wife. While on a visit at the 
house of a Mrs. M‘Dermott, of Alder- 
ford, in the county of Roscommon, lie 
died, in March 1738, in the 68th year 
of his age. He was interred in the 
parish church of Kilronan, in the dio- 
cese of Ardagh; but no one memorial 
exists ef thé spot in which he was laid. 
His grave was, and perhaps still is 
known to a few of his adniirers, and 
some of the neighbour.ng peasants; and 
his skull was long distinguished from 
thosé of others which were’ prémis- 
cuously seatte,ed through the’ church- 
yard, by a perforation in the forehead, 
through wlich a small piece of ribbon 
is drawn. 

He had seven children by his wife, 
six daughters and one son. His son, 
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who had studied music, went to Lon- 
don, where he taught the Irish harp ; 
before his departure, he published, in 


the year 1747, acollection of his fa- | 


ther’s music, omitting, through mer- 
cenary motives, some of his best 
pieces. It was re-published in Dub- 
lin, by John Lee, in 1780. 

It is inuch to be wished that a com- 
plete collection of the musical’ com po- 
sitions of this interesting character had 
been given to the public. Many, it is 
to be feared, are now irrecoverably 
lott. Many otners are in danger of 
experiencing the same tate, unless pre- 
served by the national spirit, which, 
after being so long curbed and re- 
pressed, is now appearing to revive. 
‘lo this wish might be also added 
another, of having a more complete 
and authentic history of nis life than 
can at present be collected from the 
imperfect, and sometimes contradic- 
tery accounts that have been handed 
down, mostly by oval tradition, 
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Receipt for Wyat's Plaster. 

“TAKE of coarse sharp sand, the 

particles of which are about one 
twentieth of an inch diameter, and 
another parcel whose particles are not 
more than one thirtieth of an inch. 
W hen eact parcel is well cleansed from 
all impurities by washing, let: it be 
crved either in the sun, or on aiclean 
jron plate set ina convenient furnace, 
in a sand heat. 

Let lime be chosen which heats 
most in slacking, and slakes the quick 
est when duly watered, ubich is the 
freshest made, and closest kept, which 
dissofves in distilled vinegar with the 
least. effervescence, and leaves the 
smallest. residve indisoluble, and in 
this residue the smallest quantity of 
gypsum or martial matter; let) the 
lime thus chosen to the quantity of 


a4ib. be silted through a very fine 


wire sieve, the finer it is the better; 
let the time be slaked by plunging it 
in a butt filled with sott water, and 
Taising it out quickly and suftlering it 
to heat and fume, and repeating this 
plunging and raising alternately, and’ 
agitating the lime until it be made 


to pass through the sieve into the 
water, amd let the lime, which does 
not easily pass through the sieve, be 
rejected, and let fresh portions of the 
lime be thus used, until as many 
ounces of lime have passed through 


the sieve, as there are quarts of wa- 7 


ter m the butt. Let the water thus 
impregnated stand in a- butt closely 
scovered until it becomes clear, und 
through wooden. cocks placed at dii- 
ferent heights in the butt, let the 
clear liquor be drawn off as «fast, and 
as low as the lime subsides, for use. 
‘This liquor, called the cementing li- 
quor, is the better,the purer the water is 
irom saline matier. Let filty-six pounds 
of the aforesaid.chosen lime be slaked 
by gradualiy sprinkling on it, and 
especially the unslaked pieces, the 
ee liquor in a close clean 
place. et. the slaked part be im- 
mediately sifted) through the fine wire 
sieve; let the lime which passes be 
used instantiy or kept in air-tight 
vessels, and let the part of the line 
which does not pass through the sieve, 
be rejected. ‘his finer, -mcher pait 
of the lime which passes through ibe 
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sieve is called purified lime. Let 
bone ashes be prepared in the usual 
manner by gri-ding the whitest burnt 
boves, but let it be sifted to be 
much finer than the bone ash com- 
monly sold for making Cupels.— The 
most elgivle materials for making 
the Cement being thus prepared, 
take fifty-six pounds of the coarse 
cand and forty-two of the fine sand, 
mix them on a large plank placed 
horiz ntally: then spread the sand 
so that it may stand to the height 
of six inches with a flat surface on 
the plank, wet it with the cementing 
liquor, and let any superfluous quantity 
of the liquor which the sand in the 
condition described carmot retain tlow 
away off the plank. ‘To the wetted 
alk add fourteen pounds of the 
purified lime in successive proportions, 
mixing and beating them up together 
in the mean time with the instruments 
generally used in making Mortar, 
then add 14 pounds of the bone ash 
in successive portions mixing and 
beating all together, the quicker and 
the more perfectly these materials 
are mixed and beaten together, and 
sooner the Cement thus formed is used, 
the better it will be. This is calledthe 
coarse grained, water cement, which 
is to be applied in building, pointing, 
plaistering, stuccoing, or “other work, 
as mortar and stucco now are, with 
this ditference, that as this Cement is 
shorter than inortar or common stucco, 
and dries sooner, it ought to be worked 
expeditiously in all cases, and in 
stuccoing it ought to be laid on by 
sliding the trowel forward on it ; that 
the materials used along with this 
cement in building, or the ground 
on which it is laid in stuccoing, ought 
to be wellwetted with the cementing 
liquor in the instant of laying on 
the cement; and that the cementing 
liquor is to be used when it is ne- 
cessary to moisten the ceiment, or 
when a liquid is required to facilitate 
the floating of thecement. When such 
cement is required to be of a finer 
texture, take ninety-eight pounds of 
the finer sand, wet it with the cementin 
liquid, and mix it with the puritie 
lime and bone ashes in the proportion 
above described, with this difference 
Only, that fifteen pounds of jime or 
thereabouts are to be used instead 
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of 14, this fine grained cement isto 
be used in giving the last coating or 
finish to any work intended to imi- 
tate the finer grained stones of 
stucco, but it may be applied as 
the foregoing, and in the same manner. 
When for any purpose such a cement 
is required coarser and cheaper; of 
coarse sand take 56/b, of fine sand 14, 
of lime 14, of bone ash 14, mix and 
use them in the manner before de- 
scribed: when the cement is required 
to be white, use sand and the whitest 
part of the bone, and if grey, grey 
sand and half burnt bones, and if 
for other colours vitreous or metallic 
powders. 

As the efficacy of Mr. Wyat’s plaster 
has been fully proved in resisting all 
efiects of the weather for a greater 
length of tune than any other with 
which the public is acquainted, we 
have thought it may be useful to 
make it more generally known; and 
as the extensive circulation of the 
Leifast Monthly Magazine will give 
our friends an opportunity of guarding 
their houses from all etfects of the 
weather, we have thought it right to 
publish it in order that they may try 
the experiment. 

Kali Purum (Potash) an efficacious 
remedy for the bite of a Mad-dog. 

In the debate on the dog tax, in.1796, 
it was stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that forty cases of hydrophobia 
had occurred in the Manchester infir- 
mary within a fortnight. This was not 
correct: but by a publication of Me, 
Siminons, surgeon of the infirmary, 
it appears, that there were at that time, 
a considerable number, probably up. 
wards of forty, who applied at the in. 
firmary on having been bitten*by mad 
dogs; nine such patients having applied 
in the course of one morning;. but 
that they all escaped the disease, sim- 
ply by the application of the Kali 
Purum to the wouoded parts. Mr. 
Simmons observes that, tor twenty 
years he has had experience of the 
success attending the application of 
this caustic, in wounds inilicied by the 
bite of mad animals, or of annals 
supposed to be mad; and im no one 
instance bad hydrophobia foliowed, 
after the caustic bad been applied. ft 
is said to have been used in the Mane 


chesterinfirmary ior near fifty years, with 
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Sir William considers the common 
ingredients of health and long life 
(where births are not impaired by 
anv derived infirmities of the race 
they come from) to be, great tem- 
perance, open air, easy labour, little 
care, simplicity of diet, rather fruits 
and plants than flesh, which easier cor- 
rupts; and lastly water, which pre- 
serves the radical moisture without 
too much encreasing the radical heat. 

Speaking of the influence which anx- 
iety has on the body—* I remember,” 
says Sir William, ‘ an ingenious phy- 
sician, who told me, that in the fanatic 
times, he found most of his patients 
so disturbed by troubles of conscience, 
that he was forced to play the divine 
with them before he could begin the 
physician,” 

‘* Socrates,” says Temple, ‘« used to 
say, that it was pleasant to grow old 
with good health and a good friend; 
and he might have reason, if man be 
content to live, while he is no trouble 
to himself or his friends; but after 
that, it is hard if he be not content 
todie. 1 knew and esteemed a person 
abroad, who used to say, aman must 
be a mean wretch who desired to live 
after three-score years old. But so 
much no doubt is certain, that in life as 
in wine, he that would drink it good, 
inust not draw it to the dregs.” 


A CURIOUS MISTAKE OF PLUTARCH. 

This ingenious Beotian mistook the 
name of Levi among the Jews for 
Acvt one of the bacchanalian cries, 
and accordingly supposed that they 
worshipped Bacchus. It is rather mat- 
ter of surprize that the word ¢A¢Agu 
which was used on the same festival 
occasions, and whic also signifies 
Hallelujah, did not occur to him as an 


additional reason for this strange sur- 
Inise, 


FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

Dr. Darwin, in his Zoonomia, en- 
deavours to prove that there is no 
such thing as instinct, but that the fa- 
culty so named in the brute creation 
can be explained on the principles 
of imitation. He read the chapter in 
Which this is attempted to be proved 
toa lady, who was in the habit of 
rearing cavary-birds. She combated 
his opinion, and in the course of the 
argument observed to him, that the 

HELFAST MAG, NO. XI, 
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yair of birds which they then saw build} 
ing their nest in the cage were a male 
and a female, who had been hatched 
and reared in that very cage, and had 
not been in existence when the mossy 
cradle in which they received existence 
had been fabricated. She asked him, 
how, on his principle of imitation, he 
could account for the nest he then saw 
building, being constructed, even to 
the precise disposal of every hair and 
shred of wool, upon the model of that 
in which the pair were born, and of 
which every other canary bird’s nest 
is constructed, where. the proper ma- 
terials are furnished. ‘That of the pye- 
finch, added she, is of a much coim- 
pacter form, warmer and more com- 
fortable. Pull one of them to pieces 
for its materials; place another before 
these canary birds as a pattern, and 
see if they will’ make the slightest 
efforts to imitate the model. On tie 
contrary, the result of their labours 
will be exactly the slovenly little man- 
sion of their race, the same with that 
built by their parents before they them- 
selves were hatched. ‘The Doctor 
could not do away the foree of that 
single fact, with which his system was 
incompatible. Yet he maintained that 
system with philosophic steadiness, 
though experience brought conviction 
from a thousand sources. 


DUTY OF A REPRESENTATIVE, 

Mr. Curwen in his address to the 
Electors of Carlisle in 106, thus 
describes a faithtul representative; 
** He entertains a constitutional jealousy 
of the executive government, his eye 
is steadily fixed upon ministers, and 
his ear turned to the people.” 


LINES WRITTEN SOME YEARS AGO, ON 
THE WAINSCOTTING OF AN INN IN 
NEWRY. 

For lending, and spending, and giving, 

This world’s a very good worid to live in, 

But for begzing, or borruwing, or holding 


one’s own, 

?Tis the very worst world, that ever was 
known, 
ANCIENT JRISH DANCE, 

When James the 2nd of England 
landed at Kinsale, his friends, who 
waited his arrival on the sea-shore, 
received him with the Rincendh fad/, 
the figure and execution of which des 
lighted him exceeditigly. ‘ This was 
the figure. ‘Three petsons ayreast, 
G 
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uniform success. It may be applied 
either alone, or jomtly with other 
means; and not only in superficial, 
but in deep wounds, taking care to 
induce a slough proportioned to the 
depth and extent of the wound, so 
as to leave no doubt of having pene- 
trated to the very bottom.  Lhis is 
extracted from Dr. Ferrier’s Medical 

Histories and reflections: vol. iit. 

p. 220. 

A cheap and efficacious process of de- 
siroying conagious matter, with 
which walls are penetrated, and as it 
were impregnated, lately discovered 
an France. 

It consists of a coating, or varnish, 
of which quick-lime, glue, milk-and 
oil are the principal ingredients, and 
which forms a speedy and complete 
coating of the walls, covering ail the 
S and destroying all the ad- 
iesive Contagious matter, or mephitism. 
The use of this white-washing, or 
varnish plaster, ought certainly to be put 
to immediate trial, in any hospital, intir- 
mary, or prison, workshop, or tactory, 
which is in danger from infectious 
matter settling upon the walls, ‘The 
name of the discoverer 1s Cadet de 
Vaux, and the measure is supported by 
the authority of the two most eminent 


{July. 


French chemists, Fourcroy and Dey- 
caux. 

Might not a wash of this kia for 
the walls of the habitations of the poor, 
and aiso a svuap made of cheap ma- 
terial tor domestic use, be a proper 
way of expending a part of the large 
suis subscribed for Fever Hospitals ? 

New Meihod of detecting Arsenic. 

Mr. Joseph Hume has di-covered a 
new method of detecting this deleterious 
mineral. ‘Thé test he proposes as a 
substitute for those’ already used, ap- 
pears to be more efficacious, as it pro- 
duces a more copious precipitate trom 


a given quantity ot tuat substance, ° 


It is composed in the following manner. 
Let one grain of white oxyde of arsenic 
and the same quantity of carbonate of 
soda, be dissolved by boiling in ten or 
twelve ounces of distilled water, which 
ought to be done in a glass vessel: to 
this last let a small quantity of the nitrate 
of silver be added, and a bright yellow 
precipitate will instantly appear. ‘This 
is amore decisive test than sulphate 
of copper, which torms Scheele’s- 
green (arseniate of copper) and tbough 
the process answers very well with 

A or lime water, yet Mr. Hume 
is inclined to prefer the common sub- 
carbonate uf soda. 
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DETATCHED ANECDOTES. 
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METASTASTO. 

HE following beautifal passages 

_ are in an opera of that elegant 
Ita fan dramatist, Metastasio, which is 
entitled ** La Clemenza di Tito.” Vol- 
talfe, quotes them, with high praise, 
in the critical preface to his own Se- 
miramis. 
‘The first is where Titus addresses 
Sextus, who had rebelled against him, 
but whom the emperor had honoured 
with his warmest friendship. 

Siam soli, il his sovrano 
Non é presente; apre 2l iuo core a Tito, 
Confidi ti all’ amico: io ti prometio 
Ch” Augusto nol sapra.* 
es 
* Weare alone, your severeien ts pot 

present: open your beart to Titus, trust 
your friend: 1 promise you that the em- 
pero’ shal) not know it. . 





‘The second is no less noble, 
Il torre altrui la vita 
E’ facolia commune 
Al piu vil della terre ; il darto é solo 
De numi e de regnanti*. 
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The latter thought may be traced a | 


little in the Latin verse, 
Solo Deo equai clemeniia nobis. 
stk WM. TEMPLE. 
Here are some excellent observa- 


tions of Sir William ‘Temple, who was | 


esteeined the most elegant writer of 
his day, but whose writings are now 
very little known. 

hlis three wishes were, health, peace, 
and fatr weather. 
QE ee ———> 

* The vilest wretch on earth may rob 
another of life: to give it, is the privilege 
of kings and Gods alone, 
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When lo a form before mine eyes 
Disgraced with many a bloody scar, 
Appear’d and cried, ‘© Mavia rise, 
And wipe away that streaming tear.” 
No phantoin he ef wanton air, 
As thought first fill’d me all with fears, 
But smiling swee t, he said ** my fair, 
Forget thy grief, and all thy tears.’”” 


Ah! no, ungrateful would [ be, 
So to torget what did me cheer, 
And when oppress’d with grief, mine eye 
I Gil’d with many a friendly tear. 
When grief again does fill my breast, 
And waste me all with pining care, 
The joy pt grief with me shall rest, 
In many a balmy, tender tear. 
FLORETTA. 
ON THE DEATH OF 


FRANCIS WALLACE BURNS, 


WHO DIFD WHEN HE WAS ON THE POINT OF 
EMBARKING FOR THE EAST INDJES, SOME 
TIME APTER THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER, 
THE CELEBRATED ROBERT BURNS. 

*“ WALLACE! anameto Scotia dear, 
As long as Scotia’s hills shall stand, 

My boy the gallant name shall bear, 

My boy shall love his native land. 

* The generous swell, the tender throe 
Shall urge his heart to bouest fame, 

Whilst in bis veins no blood shall flow 
Unworthy of thishonour’d same, 

*« Flis little bosom rising bigh, 

Au independent mind displays, 

The mien erect, the sparkling «ye, 
lnvite the hope of future days,’’* 

All fondly thus the father cries, 

W hile round his knees bis darling clung, 

But lowly now that father lies, 

And silence seals his tuneful tongue. 


Yet fame and fortune promise fair, 
Could they a parent’s lossrestore ; 

The gallant boy becoines their care, 
They point to Ladia’s distant shore, 


Far from his widow’d mother’s eyes, 

Say must he tempt the dangerous main ? 
Or faint beneath the burning skies, 

Nor to a Mother’s ear complain? 


The gifts which fame and fortune bring, 


Wiil virtue’s smile these gifts approve ? 
Will conscience add no secret sting, 
Which wealth and power can ne'er re- 
move? 


But pitving Heaven the trial spares, 
While youth and innocence combine..., 
Behold the guardian Angel bears 
fhe unsullied soul to realms divine. 
M. L. 


a 








— a 


See letters No, 83 and 91 from R. Burns to Mrs. 
boivp. 
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70 THREE BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN, 
A FRAGMENT, 
SWEET Iunocents ! yes, when [ gaze 
On those young smiling eyes, and stroke 
those cheeks 
Like velvet soft, and kiss these little 
hands, 
Fair, as the lily feir, and whea I hear 
Your merry mimic prattlings, and behold 
Your sports so cheap, so harmless, yet 
SO gay, 
Oh! then, | something feel within my 
breast, 
Of what thy parents feel, when fondling 
you, 
They call you lambs, their little playfal 
lambs, 
Unutterably blest ;—then, too, I feel 
What felt that artist,* who divinely 
sketch’d 
Three lovely children, adding to the 
group 
A cherub’s cheek, as tho’ he meant to say, 
Earth bas not such a group, Sweet Inno- 
cents! 
Yes, frolic still, like the young lambs, 
still sport, 
To antic plays and pleasures only alive, 
Thoughtless of future evil. As for me, 
W hy should reflection in its busy mood 
Disturb these feelings? Why with some 
sad perhaps, 
Muse on a distant day, when pining 
grief 
To raptures may succeed ; 
pain 
May so distract you, that youw’H pray fon 
death 
To grant a leng’d dismission ; when, at 
length, 
You, who now gamesome, fill your pa- 
rents’ breast 
With transport, may with your dying 
breath bequeath 
A heart-ache, which no time shall ever 
cure? 
Why should I muse thus sadiy? Hence, 
vile thought ; 
Rather let fancy point to future days, 
When your fond parents’ hopes and joys 
shall rise 
Still higher, blessing you when they shall 


when racking 


sce 

Their dearest little ones advane’d in 
years, 

And every year something more lovely 
added 


To what before was lovely: tet it point 

To days move distant, When those young 
blue eyes, 

When those fair cheeks, and, those soft 


* “@ Alluding t to a fine painting by aatem, 
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each holdtng the end of a white hand- 
kerchief, first moved forward a tew 
paces to slow music, the rest of the 
dancers followed two and two, a white 
handkerchief between each couple. 
Then the dance began, ‘The music 
suddenly changing to quick time, the 
dancers ‘passed with a brisk step round 
the handkerchiefs of the three in front, 
wheeed round m semi: ircles, formed 
a Vatiety of pleasing animating evolu- 
tions, inters spersed at intervals with 
entre-chants, or cuts, united, fell again 
into their original places belind, and 
ceased, 


DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

The Duke of Bediord, who had been 
regent ol rravce during the re uh of 
Hienry Vi. atter experiencing great 
vicissitudes of success, and seeing the 
beoglish alias gradually declining in 
that kingdom, died of griet and vex- 
ation at Rouen. A tew years aiter- 
wards, when Charles, the legitimate 
king of France, received his authority, 
he was advised by some of his courtiers, 
to demolish the mouument of black 
marbie which bad been raised over the 
body of that hero, bat he declined 
such 2 mean revenge, nobly saying, 
“Let him repose in peace, and be 
thanktu, that he does re pose: were he 
awake, he would make the stoulest 
among us tremble.” 


THE MUS*$ DISHONOURED. 
One of the old i-nglish historians tells 
of a nobleman, who finding his con- 
vivial pleasures interrupted by the 
supplications of two itinerant ‘poets, 
frum a Talents =a university, order- 
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ed his servants to place them in two 
buckets, and to immerse them by turns 
in a well, until they had composed a 
oem en their deplorable situation. 
he company, it is added, enjoyed 
the jest extremely. 


LOUIS XI. 


Lewis XI. of France was one of the 
greatest monsters ever recorded by the 
page of history. Murder was with him 
a trifl, ng crime ; and ‘Lrivtran d’Her- 
mite, his great provost, a servant wor- 
thy of stich amaster, well seconded 
the pitiless monarch. | One day the 
king observi ng, at his levee an officer 
against whom e had concetved some 
dishke, made a ‘peat sign to Iristran, 
who, apt at his duty, enticed the per- 
son whom he tnagined to be the de- 
voted object of his royal master’s 
anger, ito the palace yard, thrast him 
into a sack, ‘and threw him into the 
Seine. Unluckily he had mistaken a 
well fed monk who stood in the same 
line with the oflicer, for his devoted 
victim. Next day Lewis having been 
told that the man whom he hated had 
been scen alive, charged ‘Tristran with 
it. ** Your majesty must mistake,” 
plied he, “the monk must be near 
Roan by this time.” «* What monk ? 
“Him that your majesty pointed at.’ 
“Pasque Dieu,” exclaimed the humane 
prince, ‘* vou have drowned me the 
est priest in France. Well! we must 
have a dozen masses said tor his soul. 
It was asad mistake of yours. | meant 
that dog of a capiain, not the poor 
monk.” 
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THE TEAR. 


Wu EN Henry to the battle went, 
Aad left us in despa, 

‘Fo me a tender such be lent, 
I dropta silent tear, 


Adieu! heery’d, and softly prest 
Me tothe heart | held so dear, 
Now fartrom me my love did rest, 
And T found comfort m a tear. 
Andoft iu evening’s pensive hour 
i wandered forta my beartio cheer; 
Ob! sweetest balm, PU thee adore, 
My heart thou eas'det, thouceviing tear! 


But when [heard in battle fell 
The youth that to me was so dear, 
Ah! who could then my sorrows tell, 
How oft ve dropt the sHent tear ? 


And oh! thou eas’dst my bersting breast ; 
Thou caln’ dst wy grietandanguishdrear, 

Thowsocth’dst my troubled sou} to rest 
Thou lite—thou sou) reviving tear! 


Still fallof woe I sat me down, 

And soon my frame was child with fear, 
I heard a voice, twas Henry’s own ; 

He said, ** Maria, dry that tear, ” 
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pretty hands 
Shall have new powers; when what but 
pleases how, 
Shall all bebolders charm: Oh! then may 
you 
Be creatiy good, as you are pretty now ; 
Fach tind a lover, worthy of loving you, 
Worthy of being lov'd; 90 may you live 
Then happy, as you now are mnocent. 
ndon, D. 
—_—_—_—_— 





THE CHRISTIAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE, 


THe Christian, while life’s journey he 
pursues, 
A Stranger dnd a Wanderer appears, 
But still in prospect as the end he views, 
It serves to dissipate his auxious fears, 
The clorious etd its beauties doth display, 
And tothe faithful traveller suwoths the 
Weary way. 
Though storms, perhaps, assault him on 
his road, 
Internal peace will break their utmost 
force, 
His eve ouce fix’d on Heaven's secare 
abode, 
No tempest can arrest him on his 
COUTSE 5 
teady, by faith’s unerring ligh* he steers 
lis devious course along this vale of tears, 
Even from attictions he finds cause for 
joy, 
They urge him forward, aud his loiter- 
ings chide, 
They tend self-love’s allurements to de- 
stroy, 
Which ott the soul from Jesus would 
divide ; 
If he bas labours, they are * those of 
* love,” 
And every grief is suak in hopeg of joys 
above. 
When storms disperse, and 
longer lower, 
Oar stedtast traveller does not slack his 
speed ; 
Prosperity bas not the magic power 
To make bim deviate in word or deed ; 
He knows his master’s business must be 
done, 


skies no 
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By watchfulness and care the heavenly 
prize is won, 


Yet still he does not churlishly refuse 
To taste the sweets presented as he goes, 
But careful not the blessings to abuse, 
He grateful thanks the hand which good 


bestows ; 


Enjoys the comforts Heaven to him has 
lent, 

Nor, if they are refused, gives way to 
discontent, 


With an observing eye he looks around, 
And what is beautifal or grand adinires, 
If aught or strange or wonderful is found 
Into its nature curiously inquires 5 
His master’s wonder-working hand he 
sUcs, 
In earth, sea, air, in herbs, and flowers, 
and trees. 


His fellow-travellers with love he greets, 
Enjoys their pleasures, and their sonow 
shares. 
If any wandering from the path he meets, 
He aids with counsel, and they have 
his prayers; 
He helps the helpless, sooths the sinking 
soul, 
And firm resisting stands ’gainst vice’s 
dire coutroul, 


His Master’s great example still he makes 
The rule of lide; and where weak nature 
fail, 

The holy spirit’s powerful aid he takes 
Against those enemies who oft assail ; 
In vain the world its tempting baits dis- 

- play, 
His shield of faith turns Satan’s fiery darts 
away. 


At length we see him at life’s utmost 
bound, 

His journey over, and the prize in view, 

Nor death nor hell can his firm soul con- 
found, 


He finds his Saviour’s promise just and | 


true; 
Jesus for him disarms the horrid king, 
** Where is thy victory, grave ?—death 
where thy sting ?” 
Lyvta. 


Wert 
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ON PROPERTIUS. 


f HOPE that the following account 
of Propertius will not be consider- 
a presumptuous atterhpt to over- 
ow the character of a well known 


poet, but rather as an honest endeayour 
to justly appreciate a man, whose works 
have inmy opinion been strangely over- 
valued. A numerous class of beings cals 
led commentators, whose usefulness every 
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reader of ancient literature is bound 
to acknowledge, but who are by no 
means to be esteemed as guides in mat- 
ters of taste, have heaped praises on this 
elegiac poet without measure, and 
without discrimination. Indeed Pro- 
pertius has some claim on their gra- 
titude: for his perpetual allusions to 
Greck fable, nt his frequent obscen- 
jues have furnished them with am- 
ple room to display their learning to 
advantage: and such an ostentauious 
and immense display have some of 
them made, that in their editions the 
poet’s text is scarce discernible amid 
the mass of notes with which it is 
surrounded, Mununa est pars ipsa pu- 
ella sui.....or to borrow a simile of 
Swift, Propertius enveloped in his 
commentary, looks like a mouse un- 
dera canopy of state. After reading 
his poems, | never could discover 
that he possessed one requisite for 
eiegiac poetry. He has neither ease, 
nor tenderness, nor simplicity, nor 

srspicuity. Oh! but say some cri- 
Fs he had a genius too high for 
amatory poetry; he should have 
written epics; as if a writer who has 
none of the above-mentioned excel- 
lencies was fit to write epic, or any 
poetry at all. t would be waste of 
tune to ask these criticks, does Homer 
or Virgil want ease or tenderness, or 
sunplicity, or perspicuity, or ra- 
ther are not these their chief beauties, 
And yet this writer, thus stiff, thus 
turgid, thus affectedly learned, is to 
be cried up as the chiet of the Latin 
elegiac poets. ‘The only merit he 
possesses is rather the merit of his 
age than his own, | mean the cor- 
rectness of his versification: as in the 
present day every boy and girl can 
string together a dozen couplets with- 
out any effort. In fact, Propertius ap- 
pears to me of about equal rank with 
the Sheifields and Halitaxes of Eng- 
lish poetry, and his frigid verses de- 
serve no other notice from the ladies, 
except to cool their irons or to curl 
their hair. 

{ was a good deal amused a few 
days ago, at a sort of compliment 
paid to this writer, by a krench 
poet, M. Berenger. He is with great 
liberality praising his contemporaries, 
and wishing to exalt twe writers of 
Ficgies, he says, 
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Cubiéres et Berlin, émules de Properce, 
Font sourire Vamour a cet heureux com- 
inerce,. 
Here according to the laudable cus 
tom of Boileau, the poet having no 
doubt written the second line first, 
must have been considerably puzzled 
to find an amatory poet whose name 
would rhymeto ‘* commerce :” Catulle, 
and ‘libulle, were perfectly intracta- 
ble, and so nothing reinained but to 
put down “ Properce.” | know 
nothing either of Cubieres or Berlin, 
but [ think I may venture to assert 
that a gallant Frenchman would ne- 
ver insult his mistress with such pe- 
dantic roundelays as Propertius wrote. 

Dr. Jortin, who was an elegant critic 
himself, and composed excellent Latia 
verse, says of Propertius, that he wrote 
in a desultory manner, and that in his 
poems there is sometimes 90 connec- 
tion to be found. 

Marullus, who has written a cata- 
logue in verse, of the Latin poets, 
has omitted Propertius, though it must 
be confessed that no great deference is 
due to his taste, as be omitted also 
the names of Plautus and Ovid, for 
which he has received a most severe 
censure trom the sensible Gravina. 

As to the idea of Propertius writing 


an Epic, | cannot help wishing that 
he had attempted a poem = of | that 


superior nature. It would have been 
soine consolation for the advocates of 
modern genius to be able tosay that the 
ancients had a Blackmore as well as 
the moderns, and that a Roman noble 
could write as sillily as an English 
knight. But unfortunately the advice 
of Mecrnas* was not taken, and Pro- 
pertius continued to write elegies till 
the venerable age of 75. 

We cannot but lament while such 
a tender elegant writer as Sappho 
among the Greeks, and Catullus a- 
mong the Latins have come dowi to 
posterity imperfect, and mutilated 
that the contemptible mediocrity of Pro- 
pertius should appear betore us neaily 


oo 





—<— 


* It is said that Mecwnas recommended 
to Propertius to write an Epic, as more 
suitable to his genius. We can hardly think 
that the man who had tasie enough to 
admire Virgil and Horace, could have 
been serious inthis advice. Nodoubt it 
Was ‘ule Mauraise plasauterie,” 
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entire. Who would not for one ode 
of Sappho, for one carmen of Catullas, 
give up al. the pedantry and duliness 
oi: this darling of the commentators? 
But alas, it ts the face of good books, 
as of good men, trequently to die ear- 
hy. aud to be soon forgotten. ‘Tine, 
that bas destroyed all the graces of 
Menander, has preserved, unliurt, all 
she abscentties aud abominations of 


communications give some 4 
from this poet, and arrange them uncer 
the several heads of pedantry, dui © 
ness, obscenity, and turgidity, &c, q 
wishing no | 
other evil to the triends of Propertius 7 


= 


than that they may Lave no relish tor | a 





[July | 


may think that I have asserted rather fl 


L will, it you think proper, 


quotations 


Meantime I conclude, 








Petromius. the beauties of ‘] ibullus. 
As some of your readers perhaps, 
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\ R. FR. HEGI, is engraving and 
a. publ shing, at Zuricu, a Collec- 
tion of Costumes of the middle age. 
“the first exhibits portraits of various 
persons of the 12th Century: ; as Roger, 

Count of Sicily; Richard, Ceur de 
Lion; Elizabeth, Countess of Marche, 
third wite of Kiag John. 

‘he king of Naples, Joseph Bona- 
porte, had ordered a monument to be 
erected to the memory of j asso, op- 
posite to the house tn which the poet 
was born. Aji his manuscripts were 
to be deposited im that house, witha 
copy of every edition of bis works, 
anil the keep ng of them was to be 
entrusted to bis nearest descendant.— 
Whether it has been carried into ex- 
ecution uoder his successor, we cap- 
not SAY. 

Desirous of prosecuting the re- 
searches at Pompei with greater ener- 
gy, be Lhewise ordered, that all per- 
sons possessing lands around the for- 
meropentigs, should relinquish them to 
gO’ erument, who would give them in 
exchange deme-ne lands of the crown. 

‘the celebrated Last Supper of Leo- 
nordo da \ inci, at Milan, has sutfered 
so much from damp and other circum- 
siances, that it will soon be totaly 
destroyed. Bossi is taking a copy of 
x om oil, of the original size, trom 
which it is afterwards to be executed in 
Mosaic, 

Mr. Sickler writes from Rome, that 
he has obseived in the villa of Cassius, 
a wall of the construction termed Cy- 

clopean, by Mr. Petit Radel, which 

stands Upon another of the hind called 
2, us retaculaium, by Vetruyis. ence 


it have been 3 
architectural fragments, capitals, cor- 7 


graphi Minores. 


discovery of America. 


he infers that Mr. Petit Radel is pos- 4% 


sibly mistaken with respect to the 2 


antiquity ot that kind of masonry. 
‘The subterranean passage, by which © 


than proved the faults of Propeitius, 7 4 
in future 7 


the emperor went privately, from the : 


taken a 


dour of its decorations. Some fine 7 
torses have been found, and a head of f 


Mercury, w 


alace of the Casars, on Mount | 

Celius,.to the Flavian amphitheatre, 7 
’ ’ ees 

has been lately discovered. trem 7 


number of ~ 


7 


or 


nices, and vases, proofs of the splen- @ a 


which appears to have be. | 


longed to the statue formerly in. the : 


garden of the pope, and now in the 7 
Chiaromontin museum. Several pipes 7 
and gutters for carrying off water 7 
were met with, and twenty rooins of 
very sinall dimensions, and eee 
only from the top. 
sumed to be the formces mentioned © 
so frequently by Martial, Seneca, and | 
Juvenal. 

Darwin’s Zoonomia, which had al- 

ready been translated into inane 
iol Italian, has lately appeared in 
krench. 

Pof. Bredow, of Helmstaedt, is 
busied on a new edition of the Geo- | 
‘To those included 
in Hudson’s collection, which will be 
collated with the best MSS. he means 
to add several others, as Dicuilus, 
Nicephorus, Blemnydas, Gemisthius, 
Pletho, Palladius, &c. It will like. 
wise be accompanied with maps, ex- 
hibiting some ideas entertained of the 
globe, from Moses and Homer to the 
‘The prosessot 
requests the learned, particularly 


These are pre- 
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brarians, to give him information of The following curious table of the 





* 7) any eanpublished manuscripts they general results of trials of the strength 
© ow, of minor Greek or Latin geo- of different people, by Regnier’s dy- 
1S eral hers. manometer, is extracted from the late 
f 2 l'rotessor Sue has published at Paris, \ oyage ot Discovery to the South, 
24 a an index to 50: nin’s new edition of mentioned in our last number. 

“ Buffon, in 124 vols. 8vo. The index Strength of Of the 
10 =e ; , v Profie. the hand. har. 
Ws : OCCUPIES O VU'S. Tbs avoird, tbs avoird. 

“4 A Mr. Baradelle has constructed a 1 Savages of van Diemen’s Land 111.6 
OF ie re: . » ranillarw - Lm——— of New South Wales 114.2 Swe 
4 en, which he terms capillary, om S Inhabitants of ‘Timor ..... 129.4 357.3 
| pable of tracing 144 lines in the space 4 Frenchmen ......- coe 1526 487.2 
a ot a French inch. 5 Englishmea *“evwree ef @ © # 457.5 $24.4 
: A complete edition of the geogra- ‘Lbhis shows in a striking fight the 
j phy of Abulteda, in Arabic, wih the inferiority of some savages; but we 
modern Greek version, has lately been could have wished to have had it 
. published at Vienna, by Demetrius extended to the natives of the Sand- 
> <Alexandrides, a native of Thessaly. wich Islands, Society Islands, and many 
> ‘This learned Greek, some years ago, others. 
% | translated Goldsmith's Grecian His- Mr. Joachim le Breton, in his his- 


mies 


he > tory, for the use of his countrymen; tory of the class of fine arts of the 


se 


> a second edition of which work he French Institute for 1807, informs us, 
ich publi ed in 1807, with an additional that the class is diligently proceeding 
he > yolume, containing an Epitome of the with the Technical Dictionary of the 
unt 2 Byzantine History, and atract onthe Fine Arts. 
re, 4 Arts, Seiences, Religion, Manners, and Mr. Balthasar Soloyns, who has 


em = Customs of the Greeks. spent fifteen years in India, is pub- 


of = Mr. huithan, of Westphalia, has lishing i numbers, a Description of 
or- 7) published the first part of his * At- the Hindoos, with their civil and re- 
en- | tempt to show, that Pindai’s Py- -ligious customs. ‘The plates will be 
ine 7 thian Odes were originally Plays. ‘lo engraved by himself trom his owa 
lof > this he has added some hints on the drawings taken from the life, 

be. EC Greek Prosody. Dr. Moreau is publishing a new 
the > ‘lhe “ Antiplatonic System of Go- edition of Lavater, which le has en- 
the 4 vernment,” of Mr. Graevall, lately deavoured to render more useful by 
pes 4 published tn Prussia, is said to bave a better arrangement, and additional 
ler = =made a great deal of noise. observations, from the sciences of 
of & Mr. Kabenstein, of the Royal Ca- physic and physiology. In these he 
ted \ binet of Antiquities at Dresden, has ~ combined the substance of such 
pyre =published an imitation of Lippert’s remarks as have been made by ia 
ned | Collection of Pastes from Antiques. Chambre, Porta, Camper, and others, 
and =) ‘there are 3149 contained in three with facts since collected. 

» Jarge folio volumes, for which he Mr. Castellan, having made a voy. 
al. 4s charges 50 ducats (23/. 6s. 8d.) He age to the Morea, and the isiands 
nan | has also copied Visconti’s collection in ot Zant, Cerigo, aud Hydra, is puly 
_ in §@ sulphur, consisting of 1237 casts, the lishing an account of it, witha nim- 
> price of which is 18 ducats (Si. 85.) ber of plates, engraved by  biniself 

js 9 dhey are said to be extremely well from his own drawings. 
7e0- ee executed. Don Francis Amoros, knowing how 
ded & A collection of laws, decrees, and the class interested itself in the ia- 
. be official letters, respecting the Protes- quiry concerning the Cyclopeaa mode 
eans tants in France ; their situation in that of building, sent Mr. fe Breton, some 
ilus, country from the revocation of the extracts from an unpublished voyage 
1105, edict of Nantz to the present time, to the islend = of Cyprus, made by 
ike» the organization of the Lutheran order of his catholic niajesty, wit 
ex- Churches, with various local obser- some drawings of ruins of the an- 
tine vations, and historical facts, has lately cient temple of Venus at Paphos — 
» the been published at Paris, under the title ‘Ihe blocks of these ruins have not 
~ssof 


of Manual priory des Reformes et Pro- 
teslans de ? Empire Francais, 


the irregular polygonal figure that 
characterises the Cyclopean structures, 
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de la Langue Romaine, compiled from 
the manuscripts of the imperial library, 
and containing the etymology and 
signification of words used from the 
Lith to the 16th centuries, with a 
discourse on the origin, progress, and 
changes of the French tongue, in 2 
vols. 8vo. is a valuable addition to 
the science of philology. 

The Abbe Sicard, tie able pupil 
and successor of the abbe I’Epée, has 
yublished in two thick vols, large 8vo. 
bis theory of signs for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. 

On the 22d. of August last Mr. 
Andreoli and Mr. Brioscht went up 
with a baloon at Padua. When they 
had ascended about 34 miles, Mr. b. 
began to feel an extraordinary palpi- 
tation of the heart, without any pain- 
fui sensation in breathing. When 44 
miles high, he was overpowered with 
a pleasing sleep, that svuon became 
areal lethargy. ‘Ihe balloon continued 
ascending, and when it was near 6 
iniles high, Mr. A. perceived hunself 
swollen all over, and cou!d not move 
his left hand. At the height of a- 
bout 6£ miles, the balloon burst with 
a loud explosion, began to descend 
rapidly with much noise, and Mr. B. 
awoke. It fell about 12 miles from 
Padua, without any injury being re- 
ceived by the aerial travellers. 

‘Lhe French minister of the home 
department having sent to the Institute 
some pyroligneous acid, prepared by 
Mr. Molérat, for its exaimination, 
Messrs. Fourcroy, Berthollet and Vau- 
quelin, have om the following report, 
in answer to the questions accompa- 
nying it. ‘Lhe acetic acid obtained 
from wood is the same as that which 
constitutes the base of common vine- 
gar, but it is more pungent, because 
it is not deadened by the admixture 
of foreign matter: it contains nothing 
but what is perfectly wholesome, if 
prepared with due care; and conse 
quently there is no reason why it might 
not be sold by the name ot vinegar, 
and used for the same purposes. 

Mr. C. A. T, Goede, in his ‘* Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland and Scotland,” 
iu 5 vols. 8vo. of which a second edi- 
(on was published in 1806, at Dresden, 
said to have supplanted the classical 
werk of Archenholz, <A French re- 
Viewer ascribes to him only one fault, 

BELFAST MAG, NO. XII. 


‘Lhe brothers sailed trom 
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that of being too partial to the lug- 
lish. He visited the united kingdom, 
in 1802 and 1803. 

Mr. ‘1. E. Mionnet has published a 
third volume of his Descriptions of 
ancient Greek and Roman Medals, 
with their degree of rarity and value, 
intended as a catalogue to a series of 
upwards of twenty thousand sulphur 
casts from the original. : 

In an academical thesis at Gottin- 
gen, entitled a specimen of an edition 
of the Symposium of Plato, Dr, Fred. 
Thiersch claims for Alexus, a poem 
usually ascribed to ‘Theocritus.  Itis 
the twenty ninth in Valchenaer’s edi- 
tion, and occurs in Warton’s at vol. i. 


"2 


» 123. 

~Mr. Viel, of Louisiana, formerly 
head of the academy at Juilly, leit 
behind him a translation of ielema- 
chus into Latin hexameters, which 
some of his pupils have united to 
publish, 

‘The scheme of bishop Wilkins has 
been pursued with some success at 
Vienna. A watchmaker, of the name of 
Degen, is reported to have ascended 
above the trees in the Prater, with 
artificial wings, taken his flight in vari- 
ous directions, and. alighted on the 
ground with the ease of a bird, 

Mr. Zurla, a benedictine of Venice, 
has pubtished a Dissertation ou the Voy- 
ages of Discovery to the north, by 
Nicholas Zeno, and his brother Autony. 
Venice in 
1381; landed im Friesland, an island 


on the south of Iceland, governed by 
a prince cailed Zichimi; and _ visite 
Esland, 
Icaria, 
name they gave to the north east coast 
of America, along which they appear 
to have sailed. 


“ugroveland, Lstotiland and 
‘Lhe latter we believe is the 


Macbeth and Hamlet were drawing 


crowded houses continually in Parts, 
last winter, 
ences appear to have lost all relish for 
tragedy. 


while our Lnglish audi:- 


Messrs. Thenard and Gay. Lussac, 


have decomposed the boracic acid by 
means of 
base is a greenish brown substance, 
fixed, insoluble in water, insipid, does 
not change vegetable blues, 
spontaneously in exygen gas, or at 

mospheric air, and is coaverted first 
into a black oxide, and ultinaiely inio 
. | 
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but the parallelogrammical form, that 
belongs to the Asiatic system accord- 
ing to Mr, Peut “Radel. 

"Phe class of mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences issubdivided. ‘ihe bistory 
of the mathematical and physico-mathe- 
matical durpias for 1$07 isgiven by Mr. 
Delambre, who informs us, that, 

Mr. Burkhardt has proposed anew 
construction for the telescope. He 
would use a plane small mirror like 
Newton’, but placed perpendicularly 
to the axis of the large concave mir- 
ror, and at half its focal distance. 

Mr. Biot asserts, from his ex periments, 
that the aqueous vapour Wy the atmos- 
phere does not aller its retractive 
power so as to have any effect on 
astronomical observations. 

Mr. Messier has collected all the 
particulars he could ot the violent 
tiuuder-storm that occurred at Paris, 
on the Jist of October, -1807, and 
the extraordinary gale of wind, that 
came on the next day. In his jour- 
nal, which he has kept for filty years, 
he finds nothing equal to them: but 
on the 3d. of November tollowing 
there was a storm as violent, during 
whichtne church of Montivilliers was 
struck by hghtntug. 

Mr. Bouvard has published correc- 
tions of the tables ot Jupiter and Sa- 
turn; and Mr. Delambre has. calcue 
jated afresh his tables of eclipses of 
Jupiter's Satellites, which will soon be 
published. 

‘The second volume of the ‘ Base 
of the Decimal System of Measures,” 
has been published; and the third 
which is the last, is in the press. 

Mr. Berthoud, a tew days before 
his death, winch happened in August, 
published a supplement to his trea- 
tise on timekeepers, with an account 
of his labours from the year 1752. 

Mr. HKetancourt presented to the 
class a model of a lock tor canals on 
the same principle as one invented 
by Mr Huddie.ton, of Shaftsbury, in 
Dorsetshire, and described in Nichol- 
son's Journal for April, 1803. We 
ate not told, whether Mr. Betancourt 
claims the invention or not, but no 
mention is made of Mr. Huddlestone, 
though Nicholson's Journal is certain. 
by not unknown to our neighbours 
@a the continent, as articles ison it 
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are frequently translated, and inserted 
in their periodical works. Mr. 6, 
however had added a mathematical 
discusston of the principles on which 
it ought to be constructed, so as to 
be worked with the least power. 


Mr. Malen, of the engineers, has | 


deduced the various circumstances of 
the propagation of light, and solved 
the fundamental problems of optics, 
from a uniform and general analysis, 
His theory is said to be entirely new. 


‘The fourth part of Von Humboldt 4 


and Bonpland’s ‘Travels will contain 
in two 4to. vols. the 
observations, trigonometrical operations, 
and barometrical measures. 
Hl. has thought it 


original observations themselves, that 
jt may be seen 


deserve. 
made by 
the best tables, 
servations, with an 


them, and of those of Cook, Van. | 
couver, and other able astronomers, | 
will oceupy the 2d vol, } 


by lHiot, 
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astronomical © 


Mr. von | 
would be most 7 
satisfactory, to give the whole of the © 


’ what degree of cone 7 
fidence the results deduced from them 7 
‘The calculations have been 7 
by Mr. Jabbo Oltmanns from ¥ 


a4 


ie 


As such a number of figures must be 7 


a long while printing, the 


‘Lhe magnetical ob. 7 


3 


examination of — 


nting latituctes 
and Jongitudes of various. places, de. 7 


duced from astronomical observations, 


have been published in 
tract in Latin. 


Mr. ‘Thiebaut-de-Berneaud, member | 
of the Italian Academy and several | 


other learned societies, has published | 
an account of the island of Elba, and | 


other islands in the ‘l'yerhenian sea, | 


in 1 vol. 8vo. with a map. 

Gordon’s History of Ireland has 
been translated into French. 

Mr. Koeller has published at Peters. 
burgh a dissertation on the monument 
of Queen Comusarye, wite of Parisades, 
which is to be followed by an account 
of several very ancient and curious 
monuments discovered in Seythia 
Minor, the Taurica Chersonesus, and 
Asiatic Sarmatia. 

Professor Gail, of Paris, has published 
an essay on the Effect, Sense, and 
Power of Greek, Latin, and Frencd 
terminations: also the idiomatic ex 
pressions of the Greek Language, with 
observations addressed to Mr. Herman. 

Mr, J. B. B. Roquelort’s Glossaire 


a separate | 
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Institute, is engaged in a great work 
on comparative osteology. His ob- 
ject is to investigate the analogies be- 
tween the corresponding parts of ani- 
inals with vertebra. If any taing can 
elucidate the origin of organized bodies, 
it must probably be sought in the 
parts, that are constantly found mere 
or less sim'lar in number and situa- 
tion, notwithstanding their dissimili- 
and use, and irrecon- 


cause, 

Mr. Duméril has treated very ably 
on the mechanism of respiration in 
fishes, in which he has pointed out 
some interesting singularities; on the 
organ of taste in fishes, which he sup- 
poses to be the pituitary membrane ; 
aml on the vital and animal functions 
of certain reptiles. 

Several other papers on the class 
amphibia haye been read. Mr. Cuvier 
has shown, that there are at least 
> twelve very distinct species of cro- 
> codiles in the two hemispheres. He 
> has likewise examined a few aynphibia 
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that some naturalists have considered 
as tadpoles, and shown them to be 
animals in a perfect state. 

Mr. Dupuyiren has demonstrated, 
that the action of the nerves of ‘the 
lungs is indispensible in respiration. 

Ir. Dupetit Thouars has pursued 
his researches in confiymation of — his 
Opinion, that the principle of the in- 
crease of fhe trunks of trees is ina the 
buds; that the annual layers of wood 
are coinposed of the roots of the buds ; 
and that the litde medullary thread 
terminating each bud, performs the of- 
fice of a cotyledon. 

The» celebrated chemist Crell, has 
been making experiments on one of 
the most important subjects in vege- 
tation, namely, whether plants can ac- 
quire \carbon, and whatever is ne- 
cessary to their growth, from pure- 
distilled water alone. ‘These, which 
he has communicated to the class, 
appear to favour the aflirmative side 
of the question; but we cannot pro- 
nounce them absolytely decisive. 





—_————=—— 


A Letter addressed to John Cartwright, 
esq. Chairman of the Committee, at 
the Crown and Anchor, on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform; by_ the 
Earl of Selkirk. London, printed for 
Constable and co, Price, \s. \d. 

HE Earl of Selkirk has a kind 
of family claim to be considered 
eininent in the ranks gf patriotism, 

His father was on the popular side, 

and his elder byother, Lord Daer, was 

Wejl Known for his zeal in promoting 

the cause of payliamentary teforin, in 

1793, before the unhappy issue of the 

l'rench Revolution operated as a pow- 

erful discouragement to all reform, 

The Earl of Seikirk himself has also 

generally ranked under the banners of 

the liberal side, but at present he ap- 
pears, no doubt with virtuous inten- 

tons, to have arranged hiinseff to a 

certain degree, in the opposite ranks, 

though as far as we are able to judge, 

: is very far from joining heartily, or 
with thorough conviction in the cause 
of the Anti-reformers. ‘They, however, 

‘m™ proud of his accession to them, 

poy are loud in their praises of his let 













ter. In pgoportion as they are solici- 
tous to avail themselyes of the sanction 
of his name, so ought the friends of 
reform to be willing to attend to him 
when he assigns the moving causes for 
the change in his political conduct. 

‘This letter is in answer to one he 
received, inviting him to act as stew- 
ard at the late meeting of the friends 
to parliamentary reform. Ile thus 
pourtyays his former sentiments on this 
subject, and candidly admits the changes 
which have since taken place. 

‘To parliamentary reforin my father 
and brother wee, as you well know, 
zealous friends; and afl my own early 
prepossessigns were in favour of such 
ameasure. I saw, with abhorrence 
the ascendancy which unprincipled and 
worthless characters often dcquire 
through the iniluence of corruption. 
I lamented the public advantages so 
ofien sacrificed to the interest of indi- 
viduals. I was struck with the glaring 
manner in which the practice of our 
Constitution appeared to deviate from 
its theory ; and 1 flattered myself that if 
the representation of the people were 
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boracic acid. They gave it the name 
of bore. 

At the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, August the 6th, 1807, Mr. 
Burja read a paper on the resistance 
of the airy Mr. Klein, one on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of national 
ornare and Mr. Von Humboldt a 

raginent on the great cataracts of the 
river Oronoko, The two prize subjects 
for 1810, are: 

“To explain with more precision 
fhan has hitherto been done the object 
of the council of the Aimphictyons, the 
extent of its powers and means, _ and 
it's inftvence on the politics of Greece.” 

‘« \ complete theory of the hydraulic 
ram, having regard to the adhesion of 
water.” A description of this machine 
is giver) in Sonnini’s Journal for Feb, 
1906; and also in Nicholson’s Jowrnal, 
vol. xiv. p. 98, with remarks by. the 
learned editor, 

The prize for each is 50 duc. (231. 
Gs. Sd.) and the papers must arrive be- 
fore the Ist of May. 

‘The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Copenhagen, has proposed the four 
followiug prize subjects for the !present 
Vear. 
~ « To explain the construction and 
theory of a hydraulic tube, by which 
objects at the bottom of the sea may 
be perceivéd distinctly.” 

‘“What Knowledge of the state of 
the atmosphere in its most elevated 
regions, has been, of may be guined 
by aerostatic voyages ?” 

“A comparison of the best and 
latest accounts we have of the religions 
notions Of different In¢ian or ‘lartarian 
nations, and their opinions respecting 
the origin and most ancient state of the 
gods and of the world, with the ideas 
entertained by our ancestors om the 
same subjects.” 

“Has the eclective philosophy no 
longer any thing that can render it 
justly commendable; and from these 
premises may the philosophers, who 
were once the ornament of the Alex- 
andrian, or new Platonic school, be 
termed eclectics, or rather, as some 
think, syneretics?” 

‘The prize is a gold medal of the 
value of 50 duc. (201. 12s. 6d.) and the 
papetss which may be written in Latin, 

rench, English, German or Dauich, 
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are tobe sent before the end of the pre- 
sent year, to Prof. Bugge, secretary of 
the Academy at Copenhagen. 

‘The Royal society of sciences at 
Gottingen, in 1807, awarded a prize 
to Mr.Fulda, of 1 ubingen,tor an answer 
to the following important question : 
« What influence have taxes on the 
morals and industry of a nation?” 


HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL CLASS OF 
THE INSTITUTE. 


Continued from our last Number. 


Mr. Poisson has investigated the 
theory of sound, and shown, that, 
whether ditect or reflected, it is al- 
ways propagated by spherical undu~ 
Jations with equal velocity in every 
direction; but that the vibrations of 
yarticles situate at the same instant 
In the sonorous wave are made with 
unequal rapidity, according to a-law 
dependant on the nature of the pri 
mary impulse; and consequently, that 
the intensity of the sound, which de 
pends on the velocity of these vi- 
byations, is hence found to be dif- 
ferent in different parts of the sonorous 
wave. He farther observes, that the 
causes assiened by Newton and other 
mathematicians, for the observed ve- 
locity of ‘sound beihg superior to 
that which calculation gives, are in- 
adeqvate. M. Laplace ascribes this 
acceleration of sound to the change 
of temperature, which the particies ot 
air undergo in their condensation and 
cilatation. 

The history of the physical division 
of the class ts given by Mr. Cuvier, 

‘Two prizes have been awarded by 
the class at different periods to dis- 
sertations on the hybernatton of ani- 
mats. Professor Pruneile of Montpellier 
has since sent a valuable paper on 
the same subject; but notwithstandin 
these, and the researches of Spalian- 
zani, Mangini, and Carlisle, to which 
the class thinks its questions may have 
given occasion, we are still unacquainted 
with the causes, that dispose certain 
animals to sleep through the winter, 
and enable them to endure such a 
temporary suspension of their func- 
tions. 

Mr. Gefirey St. Hilaire, professor 
at the museum of natural History, 


and successor of Mr. Brouffonet in the: 
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put upon a proper footing, these abuses 
would be eradicated; that if the-re- 
presentation were equal'zed—the right 
of suffrage extended—the duration of 
pariiament slrte: ed—bribery could 
scarcely be applied with effect; that 
the influence of corruption being thus 
removed, the real friends of the coun- 
try would obtain the preference natu- 
ral y due to worth and talents; and 
that, the House of Commons being so 
composed, every abuse would speedily 
be checked or theroughly retorined. 

« Of the correctness of this practical 
conclusion, | have since seen reason to 
doubt—not that my feelings of abhor- 
rence and contempt for corruption and 
venality have undergone any change ; 
in these sentiments | Jo not fall short 
of those honoured reletives, with whose 
opinions you were well acquainted; but 
}have had an opportunity, which they 
never had, of seeing the practical ap- 
plications of those principles from 
which we expected consequences so 
beneticiul— With grief and mortifica- 
tion | perceive that no such adyantages 
had resulted, as from theory | had been 
led to anticipate. 

«*] aliude to the observations, which 
T had eccasion to make in the United 
states of America, where a system of re- 
presentation is established, approaching 
as nearly as perhaps is piacticable to the 
theoretical perfection at which you 
aim; and where that system ts combin- 
ed with a general diffusion of property, 
of itself calculated to check, ina great 
degree, the force of corruption, A very 
short acquaintance with the legislative 
proceedings of Amerca may afford 
conviction, that universal suffiage and 
frequency of election, prove no bar to 
the misconduct of representatives ; and 
that a political adventurer, raised to 

ower By popular favour, is fully as 
ikely to abuse that power, as is the 
purchaser of a rotten bo: ough. 

‘“Lhee is no ground for the idea, 
that in that country public affairs are 
managed witha higher regard to the 
public welfare than in ourown. The Par- 
tiadael of England, with all its corrup- 
tions, cannot be accused of proceed- 
ings approaching, in disgrace, to the 
lutamous and bare-faced jobs, which 
have been transacted in many of the 
legislatures of Ameriga. It is evident 
tu the inost careless observation, that 
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the state of public morals is there worse 
than in Lngland—that political integri- 
ty is less respected—that corrupt mo- 
tives have not the same degree of check 
from feelings of honuur as they have 
among Englishmen. ‘lo sum up all, 
there is no room fur compzrison be. 
tween the two countries in that great 
test of a good government, the A ar 
nistration of justice.” 

It is far from our inclination to be 
the unqualified panegyrists of the Ame- 
rican constitution, and far less to be the 
defenders of the American character 
throughout ; in the latter ve are senst- 
ble of many defects, and are afraid 7 
that political and commercial honour 7 
is at a low ebb in that country: but, do | 
these defects arise from their con- 7 
stitution? We think not. Probably 7 
these detects would be still more glaring 7 
under a worse system cf government. 7 
Neither do we think that parliamen- J 
tary reform would operate as a ciarm, 7 
to remove vice-in these countries, but | 
some of tbe facilities to commit vice 7 
at the expense of the public would > 
be removed, and to borrow a simie J 
from agriculture, by frequently cutting @ 
the weeds ina rank soil, the roots in? 
time might be rotted, wh le others might & 
at once be eradicated by other ope-§ 
rations, To deduce icasons agamst 
parliamentary reform, because the§ 
American states-men are not free from | 
faults, or because the representatives” 
of rotten boroughs may chance to Ley 
honest men, is, we think, not fairl 
reasoning, and if admitted, would tend® 
to the deterioration, or lowering of vir-| 
tuous principle, Al] human institutions 
are necessarily subject to errors in tlhe 
management, byt because we cannot 
atiain to perfection, must all attempts 
to remove flagrant abuses, be laid 
aside as visionary and hopeless ? 

‘lhe Earl) of Selkirk admits, ‘ In ow! 
Government, chance has blended t 
getl er teese opposite vices, in such 
manner to correct each other’s violence, 
and produce a compound, far indeed 
from perfect, but less noxious than @ 
either of these principles had an wig 
qualified predominance.” For our p 
we are not fond of the doctrine of th 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms, _ by 
thik the constitution would be improigg 
ed, by removing the deleterious ingrt 
dients of the mixture.  - 
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On the subject of parliamentary re- 
for'n the Earl of Selkirk is with the 
opponents of that measure, but the 
hone:t principles of his heart are 
evinced in his remarks on corruption, 
avd here the enemies to reform have 
not the honour to enrol bin in their 
ra ks. He is atraid that the attention 
to economical reform may be di.tract- 
ed by a struggle for parliamentary 
reform, which he seys ‘ would come 
at the present moment most season- 
ably to the aid of the anti-jacobin 
hypocrites, who are trembling for 
their ill-gotten gains,” and is anxious 
that those who wish honestly to pur- 
‘ue the good of the country may not 
again be forced to make their option 
between jacobin and anti-jacobin. 
We give him credit for his virtuous 
sentiments, although we differ so ma- 
terialiy from him, because we think 
that without radically amending our 
constitution by the retoria of the po- 
pular branch, we can have no secu- 
rity that any provisions that may be 
adopted against the present prevailing 
and overwhelming system of corrup- 
tion can be permanently effectual.— 
There have been many commissions 
to detect abuses, but we believe the 
detections in consequence have not 
compensated for the additional load 
laid on the people by the salaries 
of those commissioners. Ministers 
have no objection to appointing com- 
missioners, because they thus increase 
their patronage, and they trust to their 
address to deieat any beneficial results 
from these inquiries. ‘hus the sys- 
tem goes on. Lord Melville is im- 
peached, and again restored to his 
seat at the council board. Corruption 
advances with unblushing front, — All 
temporary expedients have proved in- 
eifeciual. We confess we have great 
confidence in the reformation of par- 
liament, as consolidating ail other 
reforms, and giving permaneney and 
eifect to them. If parliament were 
realy reformed, we would then lave 
watchful guardians of the pui.lic purse, 
who would have a common interest 
with their constituents. He thus ad- 
vances his virtuous sentiments ‘against 
corruption. £3 

“We are told, however, that a 
reform in parliament is a necessary 
preliminary to the redress of other 
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grievances. ‘Lhe facts which I have 
already stated, may suflice to prove 
that this notion is not only unfounded, 
but the very reverse of the truth, 
and | consider it as a delusion pe- 


culiarly unfortunate at the present 
moment. ‘The attention of the cotun- 


try has of late been roused to a mul- 
titude of abuses in the management 
of the pubiic money, and in the 
distribution of public employment,-- 
No candid man can entertain a doubt 
of the importance of checking, and 
as far as possible eradicating suci 
abuses. ‘They have a direct tenden- 
cy to waste the national resource,, 
to aggravate the burdens of the peo- 
ple, aud to damp their patriotic ex- 
ertions, by exciting a general belief 
that the nation is oppressed to serve 
the sinister purposes of individuals, 

«* ‘Lhe measures which are so ne- 
cessary for removing these evils, may 
not be agreeable to those who protit 
by their continuance ; and objections 
are urged, as objections always will 
be urged, against any innovation by 
which the intere-t of many individuals 
are to be affected. But reforms of 
this description do not necessarily in- 
volve any consequences dangerous to 
the country: on the coutrary, the 
most serious perils are to be appre- 
hended froin neglecting them. ‘To 
every just measure of economical re- 
form, | am therefore a decided friend ; 
but the constiution, as it now exist, 
has sufficient meaus for the correction 
of all these abuses; and if the atten- 
tion of the public be not diverted 
from that great object, the manage- 
ment of the revewue may and will 
be reformed.’ 

, As.to the existence of abuses, this 
respectable senator and we are agreed, 
though we difleras. to the more effectual: 
mode of semoving them. .. On another 
point we are. also agreed, . that. tie 
want of success fies with the people. 
He remarks: . © ,. ee 

‘The efforts hitherto, made fir 
that object, have wad little success, 
because they have obtamed from the 
public at iarge, .but a feeble support. 
the importance of the object has 
not been sufficiently appreciated ; but 
the nation is now alive to it. © Ita 
Steady and persevering support. be 
given to those who exert themselves 
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in parliament for the attainment of 
ecovomical reforin, the friends of 
that principle will multiply every day ; 
and svoner or later, the ministry will 
find it impossible to hold out against 
the public voice.” 

While this apathy remains, abuses 
must continue. Administrations, or even 
parliaments will not retorm theinselves, 
unless the expression of the public will 
is explicitly defined, and the demand 
on tiem is loud and strong. Attempts 
at reforination must be abortive, unless 
the people do their parts. We donot 
recommend intemperate brawling; by 
violence a good cause is injured, and 
the cause of reform is too justly founds 
ed to need such means; but we wish 
to see the people more generally throw 
aside the present chiidish and nnbecile 
dread of reform, and assert their claims 
with the calm dignity of njen who 
know and duly appreciate their rights. 

SSS : 
Practical Sermons on Interesting Sub- 
joes; by the Rev. Thomas E Hi - 

inson. Sermon 2d. &vo. p. p. 26. 

felfast, Smyth and Lyons, 1809, 


ldls is the second of a series of 

sermons, intertded to be published. 
On the first we have already comment- 
ed, in the manner which we thought 
its merits deserved.* 

Of i present we shall observe, 
in the first place, that it corresponds 
more with the professed intention of 
the author than the former; that inten- 
tion being, as far as we'can judge from 
his own words, ‘‘ to deliver a system 
of preceptive Christiamty, suitable to 
ail sects.” “Its text is, ‘ Search the 
Scriptures ;” gnd its substance consists 
of arguments, enforcing the necessity 
of referring to the Bible for the prin- 
ciples of faith and practice, instead of 
depending on mere human composi- 
tions. It may therefore be looked 
wpon as a preface or introduction to 
those that are to follow, and there. 
fore, in our opinion, ought to have 
had the first place. Nor can we see 
why the reverend author chose to com- 
mence his series by a subject. totally 
irrelevant to his main design, yniess it 
has been sent furward as a forlorn hope, 
or the first detachment of grenadiers to 
a breach, to bear the bruut of the at. 
—_ a 


# See vol. 2, page 218. 
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tack, and waste the enemies’ ammu- 
nition and fire, so that the main bod 
may effect its design seaplane 
He will be much mistaken, however, 
if he expects to find usasleepon our 

Or, he might have sent it out 
asa panes of his abilities, as musicians 
usually give a flourish on their instru- 
ments before they commence their 
sonata. If such was his intention, he 
should have kuown that such preludes 
are always io the key note 

‘Lhe necessity of studying the Scrip- 
tures for Christian knowledge, instead 
of. relying on subsequent comments 
and explanations, is in general well 
stated tn the following paragraph : 

‘* We have reason to esteem it abun- 
dant cause for gratitude, that God has 
in every revolution of time, and as 
circumstances required, raised up in 
his church wise and faithful ministers, 
so replenished with the truth of his 
doctrine, and so adorned with inno- 
cency of life, as to be fuily fitted to 
enforce and explain his sacred oracles ; 
and both by word and deed faithfully 
to serve him in their several offices, to 


the glory of his name and the ectfying 


of his people. But the enemy of souls 
on his side has not been’idle : ever on 
the watch to counteract the designs of 
God’s spiritua! government, and to in- 
troduce his tares among the excellent 
seed. It is to this that we have to 
ascribe such frequent divisions in the 
church of Christ; that we see men 
otherwise calculated for extensive 
usefulness, induced to become 
leaders of separation, and to intro- 
duce opinions which have no 
foundation in the divine testimony, as 
well as dangerous and destructive to 
God’s people : and that many, imposed 
on by their insinuations, have been | 
to depart irom the Christian ordi- 
nances, from the long established and 
well authenticated means of grace, 
and to adept maxims and sentiments 
quite Ln in the church of Christ, 
Hence it is that we see the most useful 
truths perverted ; and doctrines, that 
in the beautiful simplicity ot Scripture, 
sweetly harmuuize together, and which, 
by their beneficial influence, tend to 
form the complete christian character 
in humble dependence vpon God, an 
active benevolence towards man: we 
see them, through the perversion of 
human subtlety, made apparently tq 
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clash with each other, and to sanction 
conclusions tending to introduce divi- 
sions among men, and to countenance 
impiety towards God. Nor can we be 
fortiued against this evil but by making 
the fountain of truth the only ground 
of our faith, and by a minute and care- 
ful attention to it, until we become 
thoroughly acquamted with the infor 
mation it conveys, the doctrines it 
inculcates, the morality it enforces, 
and the metives which it holds forth to 
influence our conduct, and incline our 
determination, until we beable “ right- 
ly to divide the word of God,” to ob- 
serve the connection between princi- 
ples and practice, and to trace, in the 
inspired writings themselves, the beau- 
tiiul harmony that subsists between 
the works of faith, the patience of 
hope, and the labour of love.” p, 41. 

And the bad effects of the contrary 
practice are also pointed out very 
clearly as follows: 

* But how contrary to this is the 
general practice? It is a question if 
many have ever read the Bible in their 
lite, ‘They begin, where they should 
end, with human compositions. ‘They 
gather sentences of Scripture from hu- 
man compilations. They are, perhaps, 
piously inchned in this exercise, and 
save theinselves, as they think, much 
trouble by it, but it is at the hazard of 
accumulating much error. ‘ What is 
the chatfto the wheat, saith the Lord ?” 
It is almost impossible to have an une 
prejudiced mind in this way of acting. 
It is almost impossible to escape from 
becoming perfect bigots, and is the 
readiest way to arrive at that reprobate 
mind, that undiseerning and injudi- 
cious state of intellect, as perhaps to 
think ourselves serving God when burl- 
ing anathemasagainst his children.” p.43. 

indeed the necessity of such practice 
cannot be too strongly impressed, and 
the futility of all other means of ac- 
quiring such Knowledge may be best 
judged ot by considering, that while 
the book itself which contains the 
principles of our faith and practice, is 
but a single volume of small -size, the 
comments on it are so numerous and 
buiky, that were it possible to have 
them all brought together, they would 
Suipass the largest library ever col- 
lected; and were they to meet a si- 
inilar fate with those: of .the celebrated 
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Alexandrian library, the infidels would 
have required vo other fire for their 
‘baths to the present day. : 

Mr.H. gives three motives to inforce 
this practice. ‘The first, that ‘he Serip- 
tures are the word ef God ; the second, 
that they only can be esteemed perfect 
truth; and the third, that they are ihe 
most sublime and useful of all studies. 
The second of these is included in the 
first, and the author seems to think it 
sufficient to illustrate each, without 
attempting any demonstration. If by 
principle he means axtom, he ts right. 
But in supposing the first of them self- 
evident, he differs from most others 
who have treated the subject. Volumes 
have been written to prove this pro- 
position, which ts indeed the great point 
al issue between the believers in natu 
ral and revealed religion. ‘The third 
motive is more fully dwelt upon; yet 
the remarks on it terminate in a singu- 
lar manner: “ We may say of it, as 
the queen of Sheba said of the wisdom 
of Solomon, the half is not toid.” The 
sermon terminates with an exhortation 
to those intrusted with the sacred office 
to this study; an exhortation which 
we should have thought anergy 
were there not too many proofs of the 
contrary daily presented to our view. 

With respect to the style of this 
sermon, we confess ourselves disinclined 
to approve of that of familiar colloquial 
conversation, usual with itinerant sec- 
taries, and which the author seems 
to incline to. ‘Ihe style should te 
suitable to the subject. If this be 
sublime, that should not be mean or 
feeble. Even in the pulpit a certain 
dignity of character should be pre- 
served by the orator. in writings in- 
tended for the closet, as printed 
sermons must be, a deviation from it 
is inexcusable. ‘lhe commencement 
of the sermon now before us is @ 
striking instance of the fault to which 
we allude. 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, when on . 
earth, spake as *‘ never man spoke,” 
and with a force of persuasion peculiar 
to himself. ‘Ihe surrounding scene 
gave him lessons for our instruction, 
and every passing occurrence furnished 
Lim with a subject for the benefit of 
his auditory. ‘Lhe birds of the air, 
and the beasts of the field, became 
under his divine direction preachers 
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of dependence upon God. ‘The cruelty 
ot Herod, aud the destruction occasion- 
ed by the tall of the tower in Siloam, 
diew forth a call to repentance, whilst 
apposite passages of history, inter. 
spersed with instructive parables, af- 
torded him occasion to evince the 
evil of sensuality, and to exhibit the 
necessity of continual watchfulness 
and circumspection. 

** May we alo be permitted to imi- 
tate so divine a preacher? to take 


“udvantage, in like manner, of passing 


occurrences, in order to excite your 
attention to things of infinite moment ? 
Yes, the high authority to which | 
have adverted, will sufficiently plead 
my excuse for introducing the present 
discourse with ashort, but interesting 
parrative taken from fact. 

«You all know the metropolis of 
the Empire, and have heard of the 
celebrated observatory of Greenwich, 
A traveller here met with, not long 
since, one of the aged pensioners, 
his head silvered over with venerable 
hairs, and bis front indented by many 
a furrow. He was observing through 
a telescope the buildings of the capital, 
when the stranger thus accosted him, 
‘« Pray, what great structure is that 
vhich rises so supereminent above 
ali the rest, ancl makes so conspicuous 
an appearance?” “O! Sir, that ts 
st. Paul's,’ immediately answered 
the old man. ‘‘And, pray,” said the 
mquirer, * whois St. Paul, to whose 
memory they have erected so costly 
an edifice?” “St. Paul!” said the 
oid man, apparently surprised at the 
unex pectedness of the question, St. 
Paul! | always beard that that build- 
ing was St. Paul's, but [ really don’t 
know who he was.” ‘Why, here 
is a very extraordinary thing;” said 
the stranger. ‘* Were a monument e- 
rected in your neighbourhood to a 
Pitt, or a Nelson, you would in- 
inediately know who, and what he 
was, and what he had dune to oc- 
casion his being held in such high 
respect; yet here is one of the most 
stupenduus monuments ia the world, 
which has stood tor ages the admw- 
ation of every traveiler, one too im- 
mediately under your notice, and 
vou do not know tie man to whose 
ynour it was erected, or why he was 
held w such high estimation.” If any 
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thing can add to our astonishment at 
this recital, it is this, the poor old 
man hada bible, he had a bible, and 
yet he was both oid and ignorant.” 

very reader must see the little 
similarity there exists between the 
story of the Greenwich pensioner and 
the parables of Christ Such anecdotes 
as are useful in elucidating any passage, 
seem to be much better thrown into 
the form of a note, as ha been done 
by this writer bimself in another part 
of the same sermon. From the last 
sentence of the passage now quoted 
it would appear that the bible was a 
remedy not only against ignorance but 
old age—*‘ the poor old man had a 
bible, he had a bible, -and yet he was 
both old and ignorant.” 

We were sorry to be obliged to note 
a few faults in language in the first 
of these sermons; and are moré so 
in finding the .number rather aug: 
mented. ‘Lhe word character is always 
personified, as; 

‘*Yet such are the characters who 
engross most of our attention.” p. 38, 


‘s 


«Any extraoidinary character who \§ 


rises on the theatre of this transitory 
scene.” p. 37. 
We have heard of the scene of a 


theatre; but what is meant by the © 
theatre of @ scene we leave the author | 


to explain. - 

In the following passage the sense 
is obscured by the wrong collocation 
of acircumstance ; the latter part also 


is defective through the want of a verb, © 


‘But the enemy of souls on his 


side has not been idle: (he ts) ever | 


on the watch to counteract the desiga 
ot God's spiritual government, and to 
introduce his tares among the excellent 
seed.” p. 41. 

Let the following also be analyzed. 
We shall quote it more fully than 
may appear requisite, to avoid the 
suspicion of any untairness in stating 
the defect. 

‘1 am not condemning in the gross 
all haman testimony as you will ob- 
serve from what | have said in this 
very section, tor how shall they call 
on him in whom they have not bee 
lieved? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? ‘Ihe very establishment of 
a gospel ministry, may be considered 
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not merely as an allowance, but asa 
command of God, to attend to their 
evidence respecting 7f.” p. 45. 

‘lo what does the pronoun 2é refer? 
Not to the gospel ministry, tor that 
is pluralized by the preceding pronoun 
ther, not to God, and obviousiy not 
to his command: it is im fact a sub- 
stitute without a principal. 

As we have entered our protest 
against an affectation of familiarity 
displiying itselt by the introduction 
of anecdote, so we would also against 
the same fault showing itseif in the 
use of low expressions, which, however 
they may be tolerated in comimon 
conversation, are totally inadmissible 
in good writing. For instance; it 
lies by them as a neglected book, while 
trash of every kind forces itself on 
our notice.” 36. 

“Who enters into the ministry to 
make the most of time.” p. 54. 

We shall conclude with the follow. 
ing hint, in hopes that it may be 
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taken as it is given, and thus pre- 
vent the painful necessity of similar 
comiments on the subsequent numbers 
of this series. 

In a sermon when preached, many 
inaccuracies are oveilooked, many 
fault. torgiven, it is considered, par- 
ticularly with respect to style and 
language, ay the effusion of the moment, 
and therefore unsusceptible of the high 
polish, and correctness of Composiiions 
coinposed and revised in the closet. 
Butin printed sermons in which the pub- 
lic has aright to expect these qualities, 
the omission of tiem must be attri- 
buted either to incapacity or care- 
lessness ; faults of equaliy great mag- 
nitude im one who presents himself 
uninvited before this tribunal of final 
jurisdiction. And Mr. H. may be 
assured that his sermons would have 
been thus scrutinized and censured, 
even though he was not so fortunate 
as to have a friend to ¢eli him openly 
of their faults. 
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‘ Turre are (we s¢arce can think it, buat 
are told,) 

There are to whom our satire seems too 
bold, 

Searee to wise Peter complaisant enough, 

And something said of Chartres much too 
rough ; 

The bnesare weak, another's pleasedtosay, 

A 2udaunc spins a thousand such a day. 

Shall we net strip the gilding off a Knave, 

Unplae’d, unpension’d, no man’s heir oF 
slave ? ’ 

We will or perish in the gen’rous cause ; 

Hear this, andtremble, you who ’scape the 
laws, 

Yes, while we live, no rich, or noble knave, 

Shall waik the world im credit to bis grave, 


To virtue only, and her friends a friend, 
The world beside may murmur, or come 
mend.” 
‘- a. principle in politics on which 
the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
set out, as deseribed in the Prospectus, 
was neither to “ inflame nor to lull 
into apathy,” and such we trust 
the course we have steadily pursued, 
We are not discouraged by the ill 
success which has attended the French 
Revolution, from wishing well to the 
cause of liberty, and rational reform, 
nor are we inclined to be led aside 
from our even steady course, y 
loading the present French Ruler wi 
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~ abuse, which however merited, we 
ounding @ do no not think it is our duty to 
Mr e > bestow, after the fashion of a uumer- 
o. 5s. F ous herd ol political writers of the 
Wight, @ present day, whose aim is to lead a- 


way from considerations of our do- 
| mestic politics, and ot the ameltoration 
of which the constitution of these coun- 
tries is so susceptible. We conceive 
that our con:titution contains the prin- 
ciple of renovation, when it is anl- 
muted by the vital energy of a peo- 
ple conscious of their rights, and as we 
: S consider that it has been gradually 
bee improving through preceding centu- 
res, we cannot but cherish thedope 
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ob te 4 that if the people are true to them- 

Sennanil P selves, and are not duped by those, 
mits : ’ , ih , - 

V. Scott, } wino are interested Li the perpetuating 

refusing | of abuses, our political situation will 

by Joba ©) be further amended, 


en 


pial 


) ‘The line we have hitherto adopted, 
>we are determ ned to pursue, so long 
Pas we are supported by the public 
PS sutirage in our tavour, We have man- 
Mtully and honestly laid before the 
— a public our unbiassed sentiments on sub- 
ee Myects connected with the general 
weal, and are determined to continue 
tle same cour.e, solong as we find tuat 
our Opinions meet the concurrence of a 
respectable number of our readers, 
We shall then persevere in the arduous 
tusk of publicduty, which we under- 
@ took on principle, uudismayed, and sup- 
Subscripe @Mported by a cOuscious sense, of the 
rge Dyer, | purity of our motives, aud we never 
rp we ree Bwill submit to follow the inipulse of imis- 
er Of ths Bouited and interested zeal, bliud tothe 
public good, nor catch at popularity by 

‘cricing our principles. We cau be 

leat: but we never will act or ap- 

pear to act contrary to our conyic- 

We call on our readers to 
udge of our labours. It istheir bu-i- 
l@ss to mauliest by unequivocal proofs, 
ow far we are entitled to their sap: 
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port. It is ours to periorm our task, 
Magazine i nothing extenuating, or setting down 
ospectUS Bmuchtin malice.” | 
r to Jul lo those who fervently declaim, 
trust 8 Bor fearfully whisper, or’ to those who 
pursued, Mire content to “ ruminate unutterable 
the ill dings” against the politics of the Belfast 
e French ayazine, let us declare, that its crimes, 
Il to the Mts faults, or its follies rest not with 
reform, Bs. Will it avert indignation or in- 
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irse, D 
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inuation, when we acknowledge, hon- 
stly, and conscientiously, that these 
pliucs are not ours ? ibey are all 
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borrowed. True indeed it ‘is, that 
use has been made of the authoritas 
tive personal pronoun “we,” but let 
this be understood to imply that we 
merely adopt, and do not originate ; 
that we speak not as having authority, 
but as following authority. Lay the 
blame where it ought to lye. Fall 
foul upon that John Locke who was 
himself expelled from the Coliege of 
Oxiord in the reign of James the 2d, 
aud whose publications are in great 
danger of sharing the same fate at 
the present day. Abuse and vility 
that Sir William Jones who was ex- 
pairiated, or honourably banished to 
ludia on account of politics displayed 
in his dialogue between a gentleman 
and a fainer, illusteative of the rights 
of men and Britons. Let not that 
arch tory the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
escape, who, for offences of the Sane 
lature, was transported to Ireland, 
avd there confined, during his natural 
and poutical life. It is from) these 
men we have learned, that, as the 
abuse of power is inseparable from 
iis use, the ground, and basis of 
every just and free government is a 
general council of ablest men, chosen 
by the whole people, to consult of 
public aifairs, from time to time, 
fur the common good, chosen fairly, 
and fregucntiy renewed. ven the 
toryism of Dr. Swill appears to lean 
more to liberty than the whiggism of 
the present day, when but 15 voted 
with Burdett tor taking the state of 
the representation of the people into 
cousideration on a future day: 13 mem- 
bers out of 600! * As to Parliaments,” 
said that great man in Irejand, «1 
adored the wisdom of that gothic in- 
stitution which made them annual, 
and | was confident our liberties could 
never be placed on a firm foundation 
until that antientlaw was restored ta 
us. For who sees not toat while such 
assemblies are permitted to have a 
long duration, there groweth up a 
coinmerce ot corruption between the 
ministry and the deputies, wherein the 
both tind their accounts tothe mani- 
fest danger of liberty, which tiaffic 
would neither answer the design, nor 
expense, if Parliameut met once a 
ear.” 

But really the effects of the French 
revojution on the public mind, have 
been slunilar to thuse expeiieuced by 
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an individual, in consequence of a 
violent fever. ‘Lhe chainof memory 
is broken. The earliest, the strongest, 
the sweetest associations of our grow 
ing manhood are burst asunder. All 
pleasing recollections, all natural aff- 
nities with our once beloved principles 
of freedom are (we hope only for a 
time) obiiterated, dheie is a sort of 
confused recollection of the year 1782, 
and we find it difficult to remember 
such a place as Dungannon. One 
spectre occupies the whole mind, 
and the visionary fear is so exalted 
by irritability, that it acts with the 
force of real sensation. Save us from 
the foul Fiend—save us from Bona- 
parte ! 

.It is our sincere wish to do what 
we can, in our little sphere, to recall 
the public mind to itself, and tree 
it from that panic perturbation, which 
at present, clouds its powers, suspends 
its nobler principies of action, and 
turns into malignant acrimony, and 
mean abuse, the generous hostility 
worthy of men. We feel ourselves 
drawn by the heart-strings to the 
genuine principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, too young to forget 
to what clorious height the Irish people 
were exalted inthe year 1782, and 
too old to pay homage to the arbitrary 
claims of either civil or ecciesiastical 
domination. ‘*Libera veritas” we 
should wish to be made the motto 
of our publication, and the ruling 
maxim of our lives. We too are 
Orange men, but not of the modern 
tribe who adopt thet appellation, and 
who appear to be bred in the school 
of the turious and fanatical James, 
rather than of the mild and mag- 
nanimous William. Ye are such 
Orangemen as good William must 
have approved, hearty enemies to 
arbitrary power in any person, any 
party, orany religious persuasion, and 
convinced that this country, in par- 
ticular, wil never attain to its proper 
level of industry, and its just rank 
in the empire, and estimation in the 
world, wat our countrymen be raised 
te a perfect equality of political righit 
and statien ; until toleration or the 
enjoyment of rights by sugerance and 
at pleasure, be expunged fr.in the 
vocabulary of the constitution; and 
until fellow citizens will cease (in 
tue spirit of the times, and of ‘the men 
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in such times, who raised the bodies 
of the hostile party, many years after 
their interment, on which they miglhit 
wreak a vain vengeance) until, we say, 
fellow citizens wil cease to flaunt, 
in the face of day, the colours of 
party discord, under the connivance of 
administration, and to hold up, in 
annual procession, the manzled me- 
mory of their unfortunate and un- 
happy countrymen. We wish to 
jel of men not by the colour, but 
the core—not by their creed but by 
their conduct. 

‘On the People, says Sir William 
Jones, depend the welfare, the security, 
and the permanency of every legal 
government, in the people must reside 
all substantial power, and to the peo- 

le must all those in whose ability and 
ioe dge we sometimes wisely, often 
imprudently confide, be always ac- 
countable tor the due exercise of that 
power with which they are, tor a time, 
entrusted.” Now in this word, the 
Constitution, says the same learned 
judge, are included the original und 
fundamental law of the kingdom from 
whence all power is derived, and by 
which it is circumscribed, all legisiative 
andi executive authority, ali those 
municipal provisions which are gene- 
rally called law, and lastly, the customs, 
manners, and habits of the people. 

‘Lhe habit of the British character had 
been gradually created by those con- 
stitutional Jaws which 1 ustrate the grand 
eras of Sritish history ; and in the spirit 
that ilowed from such laws, it was 
ance said from the bench, that Magna 
Charta was a sort of fellow that would 
not brook any sovereign power. ‘* The 
Consitiution,” said Heury blood, is a 
system of civil and political govern- 
ment, the fu.damental privileges cof 
which are certain immemorial usages, 
whose antiquity, if other proofs were 
wanting, speaks their superior wisdom, 


‘and certam memorable precedents, 


which the just aud virtuous struggles 
ot our ancestors, recognized by suce 
Cessive generations, pvint out how 
they ought to act under similar cit 
cuinstances.” 

But though it be true, that in an 
eminent cegtee, the constitution of a 
people is the parent of their opinions, 
and that the manners are founded of 
the model of the laws, still there is 4 
mutual and reciprocal action; ‘for its 
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the manners, customs and habits of the 
eople, which preserve the vitality of 
the constitution, and re-ist its decay 
and putrefaction. When these manners 
and habits change, where is constitu- 
tion to be found, but in the page of 
history ? W hatever may be the fashion 
of the day, the cloud that floats across 
the firmament of truth, we declare we 
cap neither understand, nor feel a loy- 
alty which 1s independent, or extrin- 
sic to the constitution. We are loyal 
to our king 7x the constitution, and 
circumscribed by it, but the loyalty 
which appears the boast of the day, 
attaches itself rather to the persona] 
than the official character of the sove- 
reign. There is a description of men, 
who have pushed their fortunes, dur. 
ing the present reign, and arrived at 
the most eminent stations, by this sort 
of personal loyalty, and by a dexter- 
ous adaptation of all their powers and 
faculties, great and little, not to the 
custoins, manners, and habits of the 
people, but to the favourite prejudices 
and pre-conceived impressions of an 
individual. In most periods of our 
history there have been such wise, or 
wily men, whose great study seems to 
have been the personal character of 
the sovereign, by which only they 
squared their protessed opinions and 
principles of action, ‘* Lhe persoe 
nal character of queen Anne,” says 
Bolingbroke, ‘‘ made her change the 
ministry, having quarrelled with the 
Duchess of Mailborough, who treated 
her ill, and this gave the cause to 
peace.” “* My — dependence,” 
says the same St.John, speaking of 
another monarch advanced in life,** was 
onhis personal character. My hopes 
sunk ashe declined, and died, when 
he expired.” 

‘Lhe unremitting dee and influ- 
ence of men thus fortuitously lifted into 
station, assisted, as they have been by 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, 
have, we think, .operated a very con- 
siderable change in the customs, man- 
ners and habits of the people. National 
character has gotten a new turn. Loy- 
alty, which ought to embrace with 
equal warmth the whole constitution, is 
converged upon the monarch. ‘I here 
is something rather abstract and gene- 
ral in the notion of constitution, not 
perfectly calculated for geveral and 
populay impression, and more fog the 
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reflecting few, than the common mass ; 
and this has assisted the atoresaid 
party, powerful in’ their intluence, 
althougi: precarious in their tenure, in 
raising the people, always alive te 
sensible impressions, into ebuliitions of 
loyalty, rather tending to a desue. 
tude and dislike of the old British 
ideas of government. i very thing has 
been done, not merely to reconcile the 
people, a common-sensical, commer- 
cial people, to war, but to persuade 
them that their existence, and that of 
their constitution depends absolutely, 
and irreversibly on the fortunate event 
of the present contest. 

Quousque tandem? After so many 
years of hostility we did mdulge a hope 
that the juel tor war must have been 
nearly expended ; and that Europe, not 
so much froin the will of man, ays from 
the necessity of things, must at length 
experience the return of periodical 
peace. But war is not an extinct vol- 
cano. Even when its more violent 
eruptions cea-e, and a horrid stiliness 
prevails in place of the tumultuous war 
of conflicting elements, even then, vin- 
dictive passions, jike subterraneous 
fires, are collecting materials for a fresh 
explosion. W hat remains for the lovers 
of their country and their hind? Little 
else than to console themselves with 
the reflection, that in the evils of the 
morai as of the natural word, tuere 
are advautiuges derived, which, in a 
greatcdegree, counterbalance their oc- 
casional devastations. . ‘hus, in the 
region bordenpg on a_ volcano, on 
viewing the uncommon strongth of ve- 
getation, the unrivalled beauty of sce- 
nery, the elysian softness of the air, 
and genial climate, we are n turally led 
to contemplate the beneticial effects of 
fire, mitigated by time, and to bless 
that providence under whose influence 
the same element becomes productive 
of terror and delight. 

In a prospective view of this sort, we 
should wish to consider war in its re- 
mote as well as in its immediate con- 
sequences, bencficial as # el as injurious 
to the interests of mankind. We would 
not indeed go so far as the author of 
a placid and pious poem, named the 
Subbaih, who soon after set about, and 
advertised an epic poem onthe Siege of 
Copenhagen, the most disgraceiul oc- 
currence that ever stained the moral 
history of Great Bgitain, aud in its eveut, 
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erred; and nothing but a secret 
friendly understanding with the Im- 
peror Alexander (Prussia is too much 
broken down to rely upon) would 
seem to justify the sending such a 
force at present to that part of the 
Continent. Rumours of peace betwixt 
the Belligerents are again current; 
and whether they arise from the ar- 
dent desires of the people harassed 
and worn out with the miseries and 
desolations of war, or whether they 
may have a more real foundation, 
we think that in the present crisis 
atter a battle so dreadful and of such 
doubtful issue, Austria, were she so 
inclined, might conclude a peace upon 
terms which she will in vain look for 
hereafter. ‘Lhe time of success, or at 
Jeast the approach to it, is the most 
favourable tor making terms; and were 
our own government anxious to stop 
the progress of a war which can 
never to us produce either indemnity 
or security, they might now wrest 
from the embarrassments of Bonaparte 
such a peace as would fully satisfy 
the country. However, when we con- 
sider that no pacific proposal has ever 
yet emanated fiom us,we despair of such 
a result now; and imagine that we 
must still continue to urge on the 
murderous system till circumstances 
change, and we are again left sengly 
to sustain the weight of the conflict. 
The Austrian official account of the 
battle of Aspern, on the 21st and 
22d ot May, has been published, 
with a brief notice of the early part 
of the campaign. It goes into the 
most minute detail, giving a particu- 
jar account of the operations of each 
of the five columns which composed 
the Archduike’s army ; accordiug to 
it, their number was 75,000 effective 
troops, and they were ultimately and al- 
most uniformly victorious in every 
attack and encounter during the two 
successive days of fighting. Their 
joss is estimated’ at eighty-seven su- 
perior officers, and four thousand one 
hundred and ninety-nine subalterns, 
and privates killed; eleven generals, 
six hundred and sixty three other 
officers, and fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred = and we 2 ye subalterns and 
privates wounded ; and ftield-martial 
lieutenant Weber, eight officers and 
eight hundred and twenty-nine men. 
taken prisoners. Jt is stated that of 


* than 
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the French, seven thousand were ba- 
ried on the field of battle; more 
five thousand wounded lie ina 
the Austrian hospitals, twenty-three 
hundred were taken prisoners, and 
twenty-nine thousand seven bundred 
and seventy-three are in the hospitals 
of Vienna. Report makes the Arch- 
duke’s army now 160,000 strong , and 
yet with this great force, be has re- 
mained six weeks on the banks of 
the Danube, neary within sight of 
the bloody fhelds of Aspern and Ess- 
lingen, leaving the besten and dis- 
pirited French in possession of the 
capital of Austria, to save which from 
Napoleon, at a previous period, had 
urged the Archduke to the great- 
est exertions, as he avows in the do- 
cument before us: and not only 
do the French remain unmolested, 
but are pushing their conquests to the 
heart of Hungary, without any ef- 
fectual resistance being opposed to 
then. We merely mention these 
things that our readers may not be too 
sanguine jn their expectations, that 
Bonaparte will speedily be expelled 
from Germany : this may take place, but 
we tear that uniess by negociation, it is 
not likely to happen. ‘The 25th and 
26th builetins of the French army ia 
Germany, are just received ; they are 
cated Wolkersdorf in) Moravia, the 
Sth and 9th of July. Nearly as ve 
apprehended, they give an account 
of fresh disosters to Austria, and the 
renewed success of Bonaparte. “The 
later having completely eluded the 
vigilance of the Archduke, passed the 
Danube in the night of the 4th instant, 
almost two miles below Lnzersdort, 
which place sustained the leit of the 
Austrian army, arranged his whoie 
army in order of battle, at the ex- 
tremity of their line, and by this ma- 
neuvre, in the language oi the bul- 
letins, “turned all the enemies’ en. 
trenched camps, rendering ther works 
us: less, and thus obliged the Austr.ansto 
abandon their positions, and come 
and ofler him battle on the spot that 
was convenient to him.” ‘ihe result 
of these measures was the battle of 
knzer-dorf on the 5th, and that of 
Wagram on the 6ti, in which the 
Austrians wére driven trom the field 
of battle with prodigious slaughter, 
and are now in fuli retreat towards 
Bohemia, cut off from their resources 
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the most prejudicial to its public cha- 
racter and relations, as al european 
power. We would not even assert, 
as some have confidently done, that 
a warlike life is the education ht for 
maniood, We wotld not mention that 
miitary discipline, which teaches habits 
of obedience and powerful subord na- 
tion, along with the most generous 
Competition, as a most sublime pre- 
ceptor, We would not say that it 
moulds the manners of a multitude 
upon the mouel of one master mind, 
wineb guides and insp.rits the whole 
mnass, and as it were Napdleonizes a 
whole nation, that he becomes not neree 
ly the vis morréx, but the vis formativa, 
ind delivering men from the anvrchy 


-ayd contusion of personal indepen. 


dence, regulates the mighty mass by 
tie sublime principle of ORDER, and 
nodes its whole organization upon 
one beroi® jndivuiual. ‘Thus a single 
minute chrvstal tatluences the form and 
whoie co geries of the chrystalized 
mass however large it may be; and 
such, sav the French writers, called 
econemisis, is the supreme advantage 
of an absolute monarch, and of an 
wily of legislation, that ali principles 
of public economy, as well as all mauli- 
tary operations, can, by such an indivi- 
dual, be best and most expeditiously 
carsiwed into effect, unrestrained by 
the prejudices and local interests of 
~wpular assembles. However preva- 
te such priveiples may be in France 
at this moment, where the civil con- 
stitution is wholly subordmate to the 
mithtary, aad every pring p.e end per- 
son bend to the cyde of conscription, 
where every citizen is by decessity a 
soklier, avd where the rule of Lycurgus 
is Once more realized on amuch more 
extensive scale, we trust that such 
doctrine will never long find tooting 
in these hingdoms. We hate war because 
it is meonsistent with the civil rights 
of mankind, and must, by its nature, 
tend to DESPOTIC POWER. 

In another pomt of view we might 
indeed say that wir, notonly occasions 
virtue, Courage and perseverance, 
but it is, In its consequences, a poweriul 
reformer, and of this war im parucue 
lar, that the exigencies of the state 
will, ere long, work out the redemp- 
tion of the Constitution, Not a war 
tax can be now limposed, but will even- 
tually turn out the repeal of a grievance, 
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Mr. Wardle only seconded an impulse 
previously communicated to the peo- 
ple, and the ¢ndircct etiect of the war 
will be not merely to call forth the best 
resources of the peopie, but to accele- 
rate the period of permanent and sub. 
stantial relurm. kvery one must now 
be sensible that the time is critical; it 
must soon place the government of 
these Countries, under the controul of 
Bouaparie, or of the people of Britain. 
ihe personal privations occasioned by 
the war wil prove at length the public 
safety, and the pressure upon their 
purses will squeeze forth a public spirit 
lrom every rank and condition ot the 
community. We shall be conducted 
to palriotiom in the eveut by the mere 
Wslinct Of seli-preservation. 
EUROPE. 

‘The affairs of Lucope have not un- 
dergone any considerabie Change during 
the present month, the two principal 
hostile powers having induiged a 
lengtheiied repose, probably suited to 
their circumstances, but certainly to 
the disappointment of the public ex- 
pectaiion. During the period under 
review, the French have performed 
litle in miliary enterprize, and the 
s\ustrians still Jess; for if we except 
the baitle of Raab, in ilungary, gain- 
ed by the former, and toliowed by 
the capture of the town of that name, 
the whole of this time seems to have 
been employed in preparing the means 
of future operations, W hat these may 
lead to, is still matter of conjecture ; 
but with ail the attention which we 
are able tu bestow on the subject, 
we find no reason to alter our tormer 
Opiniou—that Ausiria must eventually 
be overpow ered in the contest, ‘dius 
opinion is tounded as weil on the 
co operation of Russia and the assis- 
tance which Ajexander is hastening to 
Bonaparte, as on the power and military 
character of krance, and the abilities 


- ot her kimperor; and unless the power- 


ful expedition now sending from this 
country can be. a counterpoise in the 
north of Germany to tie Russian 


army already adyaiuced near the theatre | 


of war, the Arco-duke Charles will 
be in a more perilous situation tian 
he has been since the commence- 
ment of hostilities. We fear, indeed, 
that this expedition will be too late 
to atford that relief to our ally which 
it might have done at an .earues 
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lytes of any kind or to any religion, 
either by force or art. If in marriage 
contracts, where the parties are of dif- 
ferent religions, it be settled in which 
the chiidren are to be educated, those 
stipulations shall be exactly tullowed ; 
but if there be vo such agreement, in 
case of dispute, the male children shall 
be brought up in the r-ligion of the ta- 
ther, and the temale in that of the mo- 
ther. Foundlings shall foliow the religion 
ot him or her who shail be charged with 
their education and support. 

Had the Bavarians been disgusted 
with religious intolerance, and the Arch- 
duke Charles issued such a proclama- 
tion when he had lately the entire pos- 
session of that country, we should not 
have been surpris-d it many useful aod 
determived partisans had flocked to his 
standard. but Bavaria has an en- 
lightened prince, and though the mea- 
sure we have just mentioned was not 
law before, yet he was always too wise 
not to avail himself even of Protestant 
talents, when conducive to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of bis state and 
people. 

ENGLAND, 

Our labours ia detailing our domestic 
situation will probably be considerably 
lessened during the interval of parlia- 
ment not sitting. <A parliamentary ses- 
sion brings together a conilict of the 
Various parties, and gives opportuni- 
ties for ore fully discussing the state 
of public affairs. By such conflicts the 
people penetrate into some of the secrets 
both of administration and of oppo- 
sitiou, and obtain a clearer view bebind 
the curtain. We are, however, decid- 
edly of opinion that the people must 
faithtully pertorm their parts, aud that 
parliament will only be reformed, and 
an effectual stop put to the work of 
corruption, by popular opinion being 
so fully expressed, as to make an im- 
ween on the severa! branches of the 
egislature, If the people are supine, 
advantage will be taken of such a state 
ol apathy, and the flame which has 
been fanned by some events in last 
session wili die away, and leave only 
Nearly extinguished embers to be re- 
Vived again by some future spark. 

li inthe mean time, the people are 
aroused to speak their sentiments with 
decision and firmness, much good may 
be done, anda deep impression may 
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be made on parliament, on its assem. 
biing, not by the violence of intempe- 
rate resolutions, but by the calin dig- 
nied expression of the public will 
We shall therefore auiend in an especial 
manner to the proceedings of meetings 
of counties ana other public bodies. 

According to the information in our 
last retrospect, a numerous meeting of 
the treehoiders and. inhabitants of the 
county of Essex assembled at Chelms 
ford on the Ist inst. notwithstanding the 
refusal of the sherilf to cail a meeting, 
aud notwithstanding an active canvas, 
and much iufluchce being exerted to 
prevent a fuil attendance. We give 
their resolutions at page 77, In which 
they assert their privileges by showmg 
the evil consequences that would result 
from sheriffs exercising a power to de- 
termine before- hand, and without giv- 
ing any opportunity to the county to 
asseinble, to manifest on which side 
the majority really lay; they. voted 
thanks to Colonel Wardle, aid those 
who supported him in the house of 
commons, and coucluded with a reso- 
lution in favour of PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 

It is curious to trace the effects of 
the attempts to stop the torrent of cor- 
ruption, It has so long flowed in for- 
bidden channels, that to restrain its 
influence appears like altering the en- 
tire course of the current. During the 
inguiry in the house of commons, it 
appeared that the selling of places 
Was quite common in the management 
of the Last India company’s affairs, 
ln couseqyence of further investigation, 
notwithstanding the resolutions of the 
court of directors against such practices, 
it was jound that by evasions of one 
kind or ayother, an open traffic of 
places was publicly coumved at. If 
directors did not actually receive mo- 
ney, they gave places to their reiations, 
who soli them. In conseqnence of this 
detection, one of the former directors 
was not re-elected, and another volun- 
tarily vacated his seat rather than un- 
dergo a scrutiny into his conduct, alleg- 
ing his advanced age as a pretext 
fur noi encountering the fatigues of an 
inquiry. Several young men whose 
places had been purchased for tiem, 
have been recalled from India by the 
court of directors, whose zeal waxeth 
bot against inferior delinquents.— 
K 
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in Hungary and Moravia, on which 
their chief, if not their only hopes were 
founded. ithe total loss on these two 
days is estimated at 60,000 men, kiil- 
ed, wounded, and taken prisoncrs,— 
‘Lhe French coumpute their loss at 
1500 killed and 3 or 4000 wounded. 
‘Lhe Ewmperor Francis was a spectator 
of the cagagement. 

We do not at present presume to 
calculate the eiiects of this new ca- 
luinity to the house of Austria, but 
we think if the expedition on the eve 
of sailing from our shores be destin- 
ed to any place north of the Downs, 
it would be better now to disembark 
the troops without proceeding further. * 

In ‘lurkey, according to the infor 
mation we possess, the Russians are 
completely successful, In Sweden 
they seem to have relaxed in their 
eiforts; and as the Duke of Suder- 
mania has been elected King, and ac- 
cepted the oflice by the name of 
Charles XIIL. and as the whole na- 
tion seem unanimous in their choice, 
and in their determination to defend 
themselves to the uttermost extremity, 
their Linperial neighbour will probably 
condescend to grant them terms 
which they may honourably accept. 

Affairs in Spain are going rather 
adverse to the French interest 3 their 
troops are withdrawing from the 
western shores and concentrating near 
the capital. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
atier expelling the French from 
Vortugal, ts now with 30,000 British 
troops, suid to be marching direct 
tor Madrid, through the Spanish pro- 
vince of Estremaduia, having formed 
a junction with the army under Cues- 
tu, Computed at 8000 cavalry, 24,000 


creo ——- 


# Since writing the above we have seen the 27th 
and 28th bulletins, the former of which contains the 
terms of an armistice concluded on the 12th instant, 
bet Ween Bonaparte and the Archduke Charles, after 
some severe fighting, in which the latter suffered 
cunsiderably during his retreat. There is tobe an ar- 
tistice for one month, and fifteen days’ notice given 
before the re-commencement of hostilities. The 
line of demarcation concedes to the French, Austria ; 
the south part of Moravia, including the fortress of 
Brann, Presburgh, and all Hungary, to the north and 
eit of the Raab, Stivia, with the strong fortress of 
Gratz, Carniola, Istria and Fiume. ‘The Tyrol 
and Voralbery are tobe evacuated, and the fort of 
Sachsenbourg to be given up to the French troops. 
an Poland the twe armies are to maintain their pre- 
sent positivns. Thus has the campaign concluded 
upon the Continent, by laying Alystria once more at 
the feet of the conqueror; and the wisdom of their 
measures may now be appreciated with cerfainty,who 
excited that unhappy country toa cantest which has 
brought her many degrees lower than she was leit 
by the battle of Austerslitz. 
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infantry, and 10,000 pikemen, all 
well armed. ‘This junction will con- 
stitute a formidable force; and were 
the 40,000 men now embarked for 
the grand expedition, to be landed 
at the foot of the Pyrennees and 
descend by the valley of the Ebro, 
they would be speedily in that part 
of Spain where the greatest exertious 
have hitherto been made, and where 
they would be most likely to meet 
with co-operation from the natives ; 
and then our two armies in the penin- 
sula amounting to 70,000 men, exciu- 
sive of the Spaniards, by vigorous 
and well concerted operations, might 
be fully sufficient to expel the French 
entirely from that country, and pro- 
bably wipe off the disgrace of the 
unfortunate termination of Sir John 
Moore’s campaign, by the capture of 
King Joseph and most of his military 
Supporters, 

AMERICA. 

The Americans say little about the 
determination of the British cabinet 
to annul the agreement so happily 
as they thought, concluded with Mr. 
Erskine. Asionishment seems to keep 
them silent ; and if wise and conciliatory 
measures are not now followed, a 
more general feeling may be excited 
in that country, favourable to France, 
and proportionably injurious to Eng- 
land, than has at any time taken 
place since the declaration of their 
iudependeice. 

We cannot help remarking in this 
place, that the din of arms, and even 
the actual invasion of a country by 
hostile armies, does not*prevent our 
evemies from agitating and — 
into etlect extensive plans of internat | 
policy. ‘These kings and governments, 
as our enemies, must think differently 
from us, and they therefore suppose 
that atime of war may be very proper 
for ameliorating the condition of their 
subjects, and correcting the errors of 
a less enlightened period. ‘he Popish 
king of the Roman Catholic country 
of Bavaria, has just issued an edict 
guaranteeing to all his subjects the most 
abso ute libertyoi conscience, and grant 
ing them full power, on attaining the 
age of twenty years, to choose and ex 
ercise whatever religion they please 
without prejudice lo any of their civil 
rights. Ihe only prohibitory regule 
tivn is against making Converts or prost 
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him, to perplex with their legal subtle- 
ties. “Lhe gentlemen of the army were 
jn like manner opposed to himn-—Ge- 
peral Ferguson formed an honourable 
exception, and for this conduct he is 
now sulfering in his protessional fine, 
by being left unemployed in the ex- 
edition just going out, notwithstanding 
the proifer of his services. Yet through 
all these obstacles truth prevailed, and 
forced unwilling conviction, both with- 
jn and without the walls of the house 
of commons. We may recollect the 
short lived exultation on the second 
night of the examination, when, through 
a mistake of mentioning one brother 
instead of another in the case of the 
Malings, Mr. Wardle appeared to fal- 
ter in his manner of proceeding. Now 
we see a burst of similar exultation, 
probably as short-lived, when, from 
the event of the Jate tral, another op- 
portunity is , for misrepresenting 
motives. ‘hey who, in the present 
day, when virtue is unfashionable, 
and liable to be suspected, and with 
unblushing front despised, step  tor- 
ward to expose abuses, must not only 
arm themselves with courage to repel 
the open attacks of direct opponents, 
but with fortitude to bear the ungene- 
rous returns of want of confidence in 
the people whose cause they are sup- 
porting. ‘They must be content with 
the praise of the virtuous and discern- 
ing few, who look below the sur- 
face, with the justice which will be 
done to them by posterity enlight- 
ened, to appreciate their motives, and 
above all, with the approbation of 
their own minds, and a conscious sense 
of the sincerity and uprightness of their 
intentions. ‘hus supported they can 
brave the storm, and in the end will 
be able to triumph over the creatures 
of trick and existing circumstances, 
who know no other standard for acting, 
and indeed afiect to despise any other 
than present apparent expediency, and 
sordid self-interest. We know it 1s un- 
fashionables to speak of the Hampdens, 
the Russels, and the Sidneys ot other 
days, yet these names with the patriots of 
the present, as well as preceding times, 
will descend, notwithstanding a tem- 
porary eclipse, as bright examples 
for the imitation of posterity. 
* Yond impious man, thiak’st*thou yon 
peuguine cloud, 
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** Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the 
ord of day? 
**« ‘To-morrow he repairs the eolden flood, 
** And warms the nations with redoubied 
ray.” 
SCOTLAND, 

Having in a former number of the 
political retrospect, noticed the strug- 
gle of the patriotic inhabitants of Glas- 
gow, with the editors of the news-pa- 
pers of that city, and the intimation of 
an intention to set up another paper, on 
independent principles, we gladly avay 
ourselves of the opportunity of laying 
before our readers the following pros- 
pectus of the Glasgow Sentinel, and of 
expressing our cordial approbation of 
the principles avowed in it: 

PROSPECTUS; 

Considering that there are already five 
newspapers published in Glasgow, it is 
certainly due to the public, that good rea- 
sons should be assigned, for soliciting their 
attention aad countenance to the intros 
duction of a sixth. 

Were the circalation of advertisements 
the chief business of a newspaper, those 
already pubjished in Glasgow, are more 
than sufficient ; but, if to give g fulland 
impartial statement of foreign and domesy 
tic events, and to cherish in the minds of 
Britons,au ardent attachment to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom, is the 
paramougt duty ofa newspaper, it is prep 
sumed, that there is not enjy room for 
a publication of this kind, in the city of 
Glasgow, but that receyt occurrences 
have shown the necessity of it. 

The press is the great palladium and’ 
powerful safeguard of the vights of the 
people ; because, by its silent and peace. 
ful operations, it preserves alive in their’ 
minds, a jast sense both of their duties and 
their privileges , while, at the same time, 
it controuls that lust of power, which is 
ever prone to extend its dangerous infln- 
ence, first by undeymining, and then by 
trampling down the fences and balwarks 
of freedom. Great and systematic have 
been the attempts of the abettors of 
a: bitrary power ty silence this grand or- 
gan of public opinion, Poree and infla- 
ence have alternately been exerted, to 
renuder it subservient to the perversion of 
truth, by the deceptive arts of conceal- 
ment and misrepresentation, 

Hitherto these have failed of success, 
and for the good of mankind, itis to be 
hoped, that they never will succeed ; for, 
were the liberty of the press extinguish. 
ed, the civilized part of buman sovie- 
ty would sovir revert to that torpid 
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The purchasers of places are severely 
punished, while the sellers remain in 
quiet possession of their gains. Somre 
jueifectual measures were attempted 
by the proprietors of India stock, to 
mitigate this unequal punsiinrent. 

The public attention has been mach 
aroused, and the enemies of retorm 
have had a return of confidence from 
a verdict obtained against Gwyilim 
Lloyd Wardle esq. at the suit of an 
upholsterer tor furnishing the hoyse 
ot Mrs. Clarke, and which verdict 
was obtained on the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke and the brother of the plain- 
tit, We see no cause for triumph to 
this party. ‘The validity of the charges 
against the Duke of York does not 
rest on the credibility of Mrs. Clarke, 
whose evidence in all its material 
parts was corroborated by the testimony 
of others, and by the no tess au- 
thentic or unequivocal proofs inci- 
dentally produced by the blunders 
or concessions of his defenders. His 
case is not made better. . It appears 
to Us ungenerous to be too hasty in 
conderming the champion of the 
people, who is entitled to appear, 
until after clear proofs of the con- 
trary, to stand in the rilous  si- 
tuation of hiving risked much of 
his character and fortune for the 
public good. He has declared the 
verdict has been obtained by perjury, 
It is right to suspend an untavourable 
opinion, tN he bas an opportunity of 
legally clearing himself by proceedings 
for a new trial, which unpleasantly 
for him cannot be had «until the 
commencement of the next term. 
We tlatter ourselves that his honour 
will come forth trom the rade manner 
of assaying it unblemished, and with 
fulle® lustre. If we may be allowed 
to hazard a conjecture, we are in- 
clined to attribute his being drawn 
to. the present disagreeable situation 
by hts zeal for the public” service; 
and that to prevent this slippery lady 
trom being bought off, and to keep 
her im temper, he was tmdueed to 
allow her to get the furnitare, until 
she could pay for it eat of the re- 
muneration he might reasonably ex- 
ect she would procare by her claims 
Beles brought before the public, 
She has received large sums for hush- 
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money, and security for annuities fo 


herself and her daughters not on the” 


honour of a prince, but ou the estate 
of a nobleman for the suppression of 


certain letters and documents; and yet . 
she refuses to pay a just debt she 7 


has contracted. 


we may 
stretch of candour attribute his taking 


‘To the same motive r 
of removing her out of the way of 7 
being bribed before giving evidence, — 
without amy unreasonable | 


her to see the Martello towers on the — 


coast of Essex, in such company, and 7 
precautions as were ne. ~ 


with such 
cessary to secure his honour from 
reproach... Let us not ungratefully 
rob him ot his reward 


of merit, © 
without fully hearing him, and giving ~ 


an opportimity to produce his excuk © 


pation, 


If he fail, it is then surely § 


time enough to pronoance on him the — 


verdict of guilty. Justice with 


’ her | 
even scales would pronounce the sen- 7 


tence hesitatingly and reluctanthy after é: 


‘the good he has done 
to light such disgraceful scenes, which 
even if errors should be detected in 
some of those who stood 
as instrumental in making the 


present tmnes. 


by bringing A 


prominent 7 
dis- 9 
covery, will descend to posterity as 7 
monuments of the flagitiousness of the 7 
We ean give up Mrs, © 


Clarke without impeaching the credi- % 


bility of the charges; as she only af § 
forded the clue to discover the truth, 7 


We trust much good will result from 7 


A 


the exposition, though we expect many 7 


attempts will be made to fessen the 


importance of the discoveries, and to § 
bespatter with the foulest dirt, those | 
who stake their characters in the vir- 


twous cause. 


We think that throughout the entire | 


business, Mr. Wardle has been hardly 
treated. He was, at the first opening 
of the charges, opposed by the minis. 
teriulists, aud shunned by the opposi- 
tionists. On Sir Francis Burdett being 
prevented by a fit of the gout from at- 
tending the bouse of commons, he was 
left to sit alone, until Lord Folkstone, 
unsokicited, and without any previous 
concert, virtuously stepped forward te 
brave the popular odium, by taking 
his seat beside him. With the ex- 
ception of Sir Samuel Romilly and one 
or two others, he’ had the entire phe 


Janx of lawyers in the house against 
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and lietless security, which, by debasing 
the tempers of men, sinks them insensibly 
into that state of degrading servitude, 
when it may be truly satd, ‘that the mind 
of a people ts slain.” 

To assert and maintain the freedom of 
the press in this populous city, and ex- 
tensive district of country, is the princi- 
pal object in view by the publication of the 
Gleseare Sentinel, 

This it will attempt to accomplish, by 
afathful and temperate account of the 
foreign and domestic events that are daily 
eceuring tm these eventful times, without 
urrogating to itself a right of dictating, 
and leading the public opinion; of as- 
suming the uovarrantable presumption of 
saving, thus far shail the public know, 
and no farther, or, of misrepresenting 
even the little, which in those cases, 1s 
ge nerally given, 

Its colusuns Will be accessible to every 
species of liberal and ¢ ohehtened discus- 
sion; and although itis determmed that 
it shall be open to all’ parties, but infla- 
enced by none, it will always be on its 
guard agaist every thing which may tend 
to liwentiousness, or an abuse of the press, 

To revive and invigorate in the minds of 
the preseyt generation, that love of our 
couutry, Which so enunently distinguished 
our toretathers, Will always he a first cone 
sideration; aid no Opportunity or incident 
will be over-looked, which can afford the 
Means or the prospect of promoting so im- 
portant an effect. 

At the present juncture, when it has 
Deen established by iwwcontrovertible proof, 
that the vitals of the country are preyed 
upon by corraption and venality within, 
and when every day brings new threats 
of destraction and subjugation from with- 
out, there is an absolute necessity for 
awakening the people from their political 
stupor aud lethargy, into that high-toned, 
bat discriminating sentimentof patriotism, 
whi h enabled our ancestors to right our 
country’s Wrongs, and to repel her most 
inveterate foes, 

As another means of promoting the best 
interests of the mation, the Sentrned will 
ever be ready to aid the cause of religion 
tod virtue, in opposition to infidclity aad 
vie, 

Phe Sentinel will advance to its post 
divested of all hostility to those io power, 
and equally free of all partiality to those 
who are out of it; forit disclaims all con. 
ection with parties, Or with party¥ men, 
it will take its station under the stand- 
ards of truth, justice, and British free. 
Yom, in Opposition to corruption, venal- 
vty, sud political servitude. 
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Inthe discharge of its duty, it will stu- 
dv the utmost degree of candour, and, in 
awarding praise or censure, will be care- 
ful to observe the strictest impartiality. 
It will tell the trath, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, in as far as it 
knows, withoutany other reward, or hope 
of reward, than that which an enlightens 
ed and independent British public may 
be pleased to grant, in return for the 
faithful discharge of its duty, and the 
necessary, but unavoidable charges, con- 
nected with the uudertaking. 

To parliamentary proceedings, and all 
those public political discussions which res 
cent events have rendered so interesting, 
the attention of the Sentinel will be parti- 
cularly directed, A faithful report of 
these proceedings and discussions witt be 
given, and particular care will be taken 
to presept a full and fair view, oot of one 
side only, batof both sides of the question. 

To the merchant, mapu'acturer, trader, 
and farmer, the earliest and most authen- 
tic information will be furnished of every 
article of intelligence relating to their 
respective avocations. Al} the usual lists 
will be given with accuracy, and every 
attention paid to render the Seniinei wore 
thy of the patronage of the public, 

This comprcheuds the outlines of the 
plan of the Sentenei ; the political princie 
ples of which consist in a@ warm attache 
ment to the British consi:tut:on of govern. 
ment, and a deep reverence tor the prinet- 
ples recognized and established by our pa- 
triotic and enlightened ancestors, at the 
ever-memorable period of the revolution. 

IRELAND. 

With every disposition to pay the 
closest atteution tothe affairs oi our 
native country, we find little to re- 
cord during the present month. ‘The 
Orange processions took place as us 
sual in several places. At Bandon, 
on whose gates an inscription, dictat- 
ed by the unhappy spirit of internal 
division which distracted. this coun- 
try, remained long as a memorandum 
of our civil war:, but which in 3 
chonge of times and of circumstances 
should, with the spirit which dictated 
it, be consigned to merited reprobae 
tion, the bodies of yeomanry parade 
ed on the Ist instant, dressed with 
the Orange ipsignia. ‘Lhe Earl of 
Bandon remonstrated with them, and 
as some of-the public prints inform 
us, told them, what we are sorry to 
find bas not been unequivocally dey 
monstrated in other places, that go 
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yernment was adverse to these pro- 
cessions. On a subsequent day, they 
again appeared on parade im similar 
array, and ou further remonstrance 
from the Earl, report states that se- 
verul corps of yeomanry amounting 
to about 575 
rendered their arms &c In our Jast 
number we pointed out the in onve- 
niences of tits system, as promoting 
disunion among neighbours, and weak- 
ening the strength of the empire. ‘It 
appears objec tie nabie In another point 
ot view, such assOctativns May inju- 
riously controul the operations of go- 
vernent, when they disiike their 
proceedings. Jmpertum in imperio, or 
i body acting independently of  go- 
vernment, has ever been consideied an 
impropriety in politics. ‘The late 
Kari of Clare, our well known chan- 
cellor, declared’ that all clubs as 
well those apparently in favour of 
government, as the ones directly» hos- 
tile, were contrary to the principles 


of law. In a government, where the 
perrs are duly represented, and 
ave their proper weight, in thetr own 


department, there is no need of Jaco- 

bin Clubs, United Societies, or Or- 

ange Associations. Give to the peo- 
ple their just share in the legislature, 

and nothing is to be feared from a 

mutiled conspiracy, nor will there be 

occasion to look for support from as- 
sociations of a part of the people con- 
taining in their formation the prin: 
ciples of division, 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

Ala Meeting of the Freeholders and Inhubi- 
fanis, convened this dau, at the Shire-Hail, 
at Cheimsford, by pablie advertisement: 
Resvlved unanimously, that the Right 

of the People to meet and discuss public 
Measures, tu consider the conduct of their 
representatives, and to prefer any address, 
petition, or remonstrance to the king, or 
either house of parliament, should be 
asserted and maintained by every friend 
to the liberties of England. 

That the refusal of the sheriff to con- 
vene a Meeting of the County,” in consee 
quence gf the interference of individuals, 
Guzht not ty prevent the exercise of this 
Tight. 

That the extraordinary application made 
bo the sheriff, by persons who intruded on 
Pim their advice to withhold his assent 


oui of 600 men, sur- , 
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to the requisition forassembling the county, 
is an unwarrantable attempt to prevent 
the people of Essex from expressing their 
opinion on subjects most important te thet 
best interests. 

That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Gwyllim Lloyd Wardle, esq. for 
his having instituted the late inquiry in 
the house of commons, relative to the 
conduct of the commander in chief, and 
for the firmness which he displayed 
in discharge of his duty, in defiance of 
the threats of the ministers, and artifices 
of the crown lawyers, 

That the thanks of this meetince 
be given to Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
who seconded Mr, Wardle’s motion for 
the inquiry; and to lord viscount Folk- 
stone, abd Samue] Whitbread, esq. for 
the able and zealous assistance which 
they afforded bim during the investigation. 

That the thanks of this meeting be 
given tothe one hundred and twenty-five 
members who supported Mr, Wardle’s 
motion for an address to his Majesty. 

Thatthe thanks of this meeting be gi. 
ven to the minority of the bouse of com- 
mons, who voted against the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to neg: tive 
the charges preferred against the Come- 
mandes in-chief, 

That thig meeting has witnesseg with 
the deepest regret, various decisions in 
the house of commons Upon corrupt prac- 
tises which have been exposed, or in 
proof of which evidence has been offer- 
ed to be adduced at the bar, but refused 
to be heard ; and do declare their deci- 
ded conviction, jf measures ave not adopt- 
ed in the next session effectually to pre- 
vent their recurrencesthe honour and cha- 
racter of Parliament will be extinet, and 
the safety of the country endangered, 

That thismecting, whilst they are willing 
tomake avy sacrifice in defence of the safe- 
ty and independence of the country, feel 
that it is highly necessary that a rigid 
system of economy should be established; 
and that the thanks of this meeting are 
due to those menibers of the house who 
have exerted themselves to obtain a re- 
trenchment of the public expenditure, 
apd such a diminution of the burthens 
of the people as are compatible with the 
means of national security, 

That C, C. Western, esq. one Of the 
metnbers for the borough of Maldon (and 
the only member returned from the County 
of Essex who supported Colonel Wardle, 
or has‘declared tn the house of commong 
his conviction of the necessity of a spee- 
dy and effectual Reform) by the uniform, 
upright, and indepeudeat conduct which 
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he bas invariably observed upon public 
questions, has highly merited the thanks 
aad approbation of this meeting. 

That the Thanks of Yhis Meeting be 
given to Lord Cochrane, the Hon. Thomas 
Brand, Sir Francis Burdett, bart. Samuel 
Whitbread, W. A. Maddocks, Gwyllimn 
Llovd Wardle, Thomas Creevey, C. C, 
Western, and Wm. Smith, esqrs. and to 
every other member of erther house of 
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parliament, who has, in the course of 
the last session, declared hunselt friendly 
to a reform in the representation of the 
people. 

That the thanks of the Meeting be given 
to Sir Henry St. J. Miidmay, bart. for his 
readiness tn taking the chair, and for his 
jmpartial and judicious conduct this day. 

(Signed) Hanay St. Joun Mitvmay, 

July \, 3809. Chairman. 


—— 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


ee 
JRISH. 
ULSTER. tlequarry, near Castlereagh, to Miss 
AnrniM....Morried..Mr. James Har- 5. Stewart, of Dundonald, Trevor Corry, 


vey, of Clure, near Waringstown, to Miss 
Agnes Leve, of Lurgan. Mr. Witham 
Butterfield, master of the ship Lady 
Finily Barklie, to Miss Nicholl, of 
Belfast. Mr. John Alexander, of Clog. 
hogue, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr J. 
Br yson, of Ballynarey, vear Moneymore, 
BE. J. Gordon Nugent, esq. of the West 
Meath Regt. to Letitia Amelia, second 
daugbter of J. Espin Batty, of Bally- 
hbealy, co. West Meath, esq. 

Died.... Aged 13, Miss Eliza Jane 
Spears, daughter of Mi. P. Spears, of 
Carumovey. In Belfast, Mr. J. M*Kee, 
Confectioner. At Randalstown, in the 
86th year of her age, Mrs. Weir, relict 
of the late J. Weir, of ‘Belfast, esq. 
At Carrickfergus, aged 55, Mr, Peter 
Savage. Near Comber, Mr. J. M‘Do- 
well, aged 31. Mrs, White, wife of J. 
White, of Belfast. On the 2d inst, 
Henry O'Neill, of Ballinderry, in the 
noth year of his age: he was a lineal 
decendaut of the first families of that 
name in Ulster, béing the fifth fiom 
the great Con. O'Neill, of Clanabuoy. 

Aryacn....Died...Mr, R. Watson, of 
Richill, aged 23, 

Dowsn..... Marred...Mr. A. Scott, Cas- 


of Newry, esq. to Anne eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Sauvage Hall, of Narrow: 
water, €sq. 

Died....Aged 106, J. Bourns, of Car. 
bolly; he retained the use of all his 
faculties to the last. 

L. Derny.....Died....Aged 24, Mrs, 
Thompson, wife of Captain A. Thomp- 
son, 

LEINSTER. 

We feel great pleasure in recording the 
following instance of liberality, which hag 
been lately made known to us :—The 
Rev. Mr. H. who has been for above 20 
years past, Curate of Balrothery parish, 
having, some time ago, received a notice 
of dismissal, from a new Reetor who in- 
tendsto do his own duty, a great number 
of the Protestant inhabitants, unwilling to 
lose their beloved pastor, waited on him 
immediately, and offered to subscribe a 
larger salary for him than he had before, 
provided he remained and give them pray- 
ersin the town of Balbriggan; and it ‘is 
more satisfactory that several Roman Ca- 
tholics also (with a liberality highly bonoure 
able to themselves, as well as tothe obe 
ject of it) offered on the same conditions, 
to subscribe as largely as the former. 






AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From June 20, till July 20. 
Tue weather for seyeral weeks past, has been extremely hot and dry, which has 
greatly set up the oat crops on poor or exhausted grounds, and they are likely to be 


short and small headed. 


The wheat in some districts is also complained of for being thin, particularly 
in the light grounds in the Barony of Lecale, where it is understood there is not @ 
prospect of a heavy crop, in some other quarters there is a better appearance al- 
though in some places, the farmers are apprehensive of injury from the rust or red 
biast, which is observed in many of the wheat fields, : 

The crops of grain however upon the whole, look tolerably well, and it has been 
remarked by ap extensive farmer from the west of Ireland, who has lately been 
in this country, that they look much better iq the north, than in the more southera 


distri cts. 


Mach of the hay has been got up in excellent order, but, ou the dry grounds the 
quantity isthought to be small, owing, as it is supposed, to the very dry weather 


we had in May. 
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1209. ] Commercial Report. ~y 

The early planted Potatoes look extremely well—the later crops‘are likely to 
be bart by the continuance of the present dry weather ; the practice ef pianting 
potatoes late inthe season, has become too general, and requires to he corrected ; 
it is both injurious to the quality of the potatoe, and prevents the farmer from sow- 
ing the land with wheat in proper time, 

W heat has experienced a considerable reduction in price, but oats and oat-meal 
have not fallen in proportion. 

—_—_ 


' COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Ir is difficult to write a commercial report in the present crisis, A few days may 
produce as great a change in the aspect of the commercial horizon, as has been just 
experienced in our pohtical relations from the recent victory of the French over the 
Austrians. This victory bas defeated, or at least rendered doubtful, some dreams of 
commercial avidity, as large quantities of callicoes and cotton-wool had been pur- 
chased, ou the idea that the ports of the continent would speedily be opened to our 
mauufactures, The state of our political and commercial relations with Ameriea (on 
the 27th inst.) still remains doubtful, and speculators eagerly avail themselves of the 
uncertainty, to gratify their inclination for commercial gawbling. 

Unwilling to hazard an opinion on the probable issue of the bungling negociatioa 
between these countries and America, or whether the latter will sacrifice her political 
independence asa nation, and the guarantee of neutral rights to commercial speeus 
lations, it may be more safe to take a view of the state of the importations from 
America during the last two months: for this purpose, let us select the port of Li- 
verpool, which probably possesses a larger shave of this trade than any other port, 
We presume Greenock comes next in importance, To shew the extent of the late 
importations from America, here follows a comparative statement of the impor- 
tations into Liverpool during 20 days in this year, and during the whole of 1807, 
this year, previous to laying on the embargo, 


From Ist. Jan. to 30th Dec. 1807, inclusive 
Cotton .... . 142,400 bags 
Wheat .... . 624,060 bushels 


From [0th to 30th June, 1809, inclusive. 
Cotton... .. . 35,400 bags 
Wheat. .*. . . . 66,000 bushels 


Flour ..... . 3%,000 barrels Flour « «6+ + « 128,590 barrels 
Turpentine ... 9,900 4s Turpentine ... 18,775 ,, 
| re ee - Tel.abkec «eee See 98 
ee c« 02.6.6. aces Ashes ..c2-e. 19,707 


”” 
8,970 tierces k casks 
5,830 hhds. 


Rice. .....-e 35,575 tierces & casks 
Tobacco ..... 2,065 hhds, 
Besides 12 cargoes of timber and 900 M. 


staves, 


Rice *e 7 . . . . 
Tobacce 





We avail ourselves of a commercial circular letter from intelligent Correspond- 
ents at Liverpool, giving an account of the state of the market for American 
produce, to subjoin the following extracts from it: 

“The long suspension of intercourse with America depriving us of the requisite 
supplies of cotton, and at the same time materially diminishing the extent of the 
demand for our manufactures, had imposed serious hardships upon those engaged in 
that trade. These evils being now apparently in a fair way to be removed, our cotton 
works are once more busily etmployed, aud both spinners and manufacturers are prose- 
cuting their respective departinents with spirit and activity, under the expectation 
that the prospects for the manufactured article will gradually improve. ‘There has, 
in consequence, been a brisk demand forthe raw material, chiefly by the regular 
trade. In the course of three weeks, upwards of 22,000 bags have been sold, 
of which there may be about 12,400 bags of American cottons. The total quantity 
imported from all parts into this place, since the 10th ult. has been about 52,000 
bags, of whicte 35,400 bags are from the United States. [he common cottons are 
Priueipally the objects of attention, although the fine descriptions ate also in fair 
demand. With regard to the future prospects, there are various opinions, but it 
may be expected that the demand will be regular and extensive, while the prices 
continue moderate. We apprehend, however, that the heavy imports, which are 
constantly coming from the Brazils, and the anxiety with which they are, oc- 
Casionsily, pressed upon the market, may interfere with the sale, and conse- 
quendy depreciate the value of certain kinds of Sea Islands. ity may also be 
worthy Of remark, that many of our manufacturers, ubhd have a regular trade 
with the United States, considering that our relations are still unsettled, aud 
believing that the market is largely stocked with cottuu guods, have concluded 
‘o ship very cautiously, until affairs are in o mere calculated to inspire 
Confidence, i 
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“The demand for tar has lately been considerable, and, asthe prices are now 
pretty moderate, both speculators and dealers have bought largely; it may he 
quoted “at 26s. a 25s. per barrel Should out regular sapples trom Sweden suffer 
any interruption, while the perts of Russia coutinue shut avainst Us, it can 
scarcely be expected that the quantity which is produce d in America will be 
equal to our usual consumption. Calculating on these circumstances, the prospects 
are, upon the whole, very favourable —The stocks of turpentine being almost en- 
tirely exhausted, the distillers are under the necessity of Coming into the market 
very freely, and, from the competition which was naturally excited, the prices have 
been materially advanced; the good soft quatities are now worth Ys. a 208, per 
ewt. For some time past, large supplies of French spirits of ‘Turpentine have 
been imported through the. medium of Holland, into the London market; the 
quantity, we believe, may be equal to the produce of about 18,000 barrels; this 
will, doubtless, militate against the demand which we might otherwise have expe- 
rienced from that quarter, About the beginning of the year, spirits of turpentine 
sold as high as 28/. a S0/. Prices so extravagant and tempting could searcely 
fail to procure a supply, in opposition to all restrictive measures, As this im. 
dueement is now removed, by the article having fallen to 5d, a 5/4. 5s, per cwt. 
the imports, it may be expected, will naturally decrease. 

“ Timber baving been, for a long tine, very much wanted, several cargoes, recently 
arrived, bave been bought as seon as they were landed, and the demand continues 
regular and extensive. We believe teat the orders which have been received from 
the country dealers only, would be suilicient to take off all the common pine which 
has yet been imported, provided cotracts could be made at 3s. per foot, which is 
the extent of the present mits. The market is, however, considerably bigher, and 
Massachusets pine may be quoted at 3s. 2d. a 3s. 4d. aud Pitch pine at 4s, a 4s, 3d, 
—Oak Logs 4s. a 4s. 2d.—Hardwood 3s. 4d. a 3s, Od. per foot, 

‘© The decree which prohibited the importation of Colonial goods from Holland into 
France being rescinded, has, in conjunction with the present state of affairs in 
Germany, given rise to various surmises, and encouraged a few of our merchants 
and manufactarers to hope that, by the removal of some of the existing difficulties, 
nm communication with the coutinent, through the medium of Heligoland, would be 
rendered less hazardous ; however distant and slender this prospect tay be, it has 
operated rather in favotr of cotton and tobacco. But as this conjecture rests 
almost eatirely on presumptive grounds, we may reasonably suppose that the ex- 
porters will wish to see their way more clearly, before they embark in speculations 
which may finally close in diappointment and loss—a termination which, in similar 
cases, has been but too frequeutiy experienced, 

“ ‘The demand for floaris regular and extensive ; some parcels from Baltimore have 
been sold so low as 45s, 6d. New York and Philadelphia obtain, ‘generally, 45s, a 
47s, per barrel, Wheat is exteemety dull; the prices of American may be nowinally 
its. Od. a 13s. per TOlb. So long asflour can be bought comparatively lower, wheat 
will of course be neglected. Both these articles, for two months past, have been 
rexulacly on the decline. When the deficiency in the wheat crop of 1808 is cone 
sidered, and at the same time our total svelusion from all foreign supplies, the 


depression is surprizing, it as much as it Was unexpected, The alarm, which the 


po pectof immense arrivals from America has excited, is, perhaps, the onlv ex. 
planation which cap be given of the fact. But since it has acquired more import- 
ance in the public estimation than the case seems. to justify, we shall endeavour 
t» place the matter in a clearer lht: the quantity of wheat imported into this 
place since the iOth inst, is about 66,000 bushels, besides 59,000 barrels of flour, 
being in the ageregate equal to about 502,000 bushels of wheat. Although to some, 
who take Liverpool oniy into consideratmn, these imports tay appear heavy, yet, 
if a more comprehensive view is taken of the subject, we shell find that, compared 
with the consumption of the kingdom, they lose much of that consequence with 
which they have been invested, To make this still more evident, let as suppose that 
our population is about 9,000,000, and estimating the average cousumption of each 
rncividaal at exht bushels anuuelly, the total quantity imported here would scarcely 
furnish two days subsistence, The effects, then, it is obvious, rest almost entirely 
on idea, and not on any real or relative magnitade ; but, however evident this may 
be, ft is josudlicient to obviate the effects of that opimion, which bas taken posse ssion 
of the public, of the cxteut or continuance of which we can form no caleulation 


As © Dueh now depends on the state of the weather, our fature prices wil 
r. 


be governed more by this than by any other circumstance. 

“* Ashes bave been very inuch depressed. Althongh the market is rather improvingy 
the buvers will scarcely venture to purchase extensively, until they can’ ascertai® 
With more accuracy, the supphes which are expected from Caaada, aud the quan 
tity which may yet be unpoited rom the United States,” c* 
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Large purchases of ashes and cotton wool have been lately made in the market of 
Belfast, by merchants from Dublin. The capital of our island possesses very little 
foreign trade, and for the supplies which they require either for the purposes of 
immediate demand, or of speculation, the merchants of Dublin are mostly indebted 
to the out ports. ; ; 

Linseed oif has lately been imported into Belfast from America, This circum- 
stance affords a proof of the effects of the embargo operating in favour of their 
manufactures. . 

On a trial lately in London, it was proved that the rise on Spanish wool was merely 
artificial, for at the time the rise took place, there was abundance of the article, 
and but a small demand at the market, The speculators in this article, after occa- 
sioniog mach mischief, have themselves met with a heavy loss—a fit termination to 
the prevailing mania for speculation! If undue means are not continued, the 
price of superfine woolen cloths may be expected to fall to their former level, 

In some places the crop of flax-seed looks well, wherever they had good seed— 
It is said that this crop in England this yeas is remarkably favourable. In the 
county of Derry the crops were very bad. ‘The early sowing had generally missed, 
and the produce of the seed with which many had re-sowed their ground, was very short. 
Such was the appearance of the crop in that county about the first week of the present 
month, as reported by our botanical colleague. The flax crop is good in the 
county of Monaghan, and in the vicinity of Newry, being improved by the favour- 
able season; but it is bad in the neighbourhood of Drogheda. Flax continues to 
decline, The holders ot flax in Newry demand from 14s, 6d. to 16s. per stone of 
lélbs. for the quantifics they bought on speculation last year. The London and 
Liverpool markets are low. Best Dutch Blea, which brings the highest price of 
any other flax in the London market, is quoted at 105s. per cwt. there, looking down, 
~— The speculation last year in flax, occasioned great loss to the country, by un- 
necessarily enhancing the price of that article, and locking up a large quantity of 


| it in the warehouses of the merchants, so as to form an unproductive stock.—The 


speculations in Linen last autumn had a similar effect. The country suffered much 
from trade being thus taken out of its accustomed and proper channels; and the 
speculators are not likely to enrich themselves, as neither flax or linen are selling at 
advanced prices, 

The linen market in Dublin this month was dull. The buyers mostly held off, and 
a few of the sellers sold at reduced prices. They who had orders to buy for the 
American market declined to purchase at the present rates. Not many sales, espe- 
cially of fine linen, have been lately effected in the market of London, except in 
a few instances, in which the holders consented to make reductions off invoice, 
The wholesale drapers in that market still continue to hold off, in the expectation 
of forcing the sellers into their terms. 

England feels the want of atrade to the continent. To try to encourage it, an 
order in council has lately been issued, to permit all flags except those of France to 
enter the port of Heligoland without liceuce. They are thus trying to convert this 
tock into a depot for English manufactures, from which to supply the continent. 

? Exchange in Belfast on London, during this mouth, has averaged for notes at 93 to 
$4 per cent. and fur gold about eight percent. The discount on notes has been 
from 1 to ij; per cent,—The demand for guineas, in the commercial trausactions of 
Re lfast daily lessens; and as the medium of payment for linens, their use is also 
decreasing—they being now little used, except in the market of Belfast, and in 
‘ome of the markets for the finer ¢ wide linens; at Ballymena, and in part at Down- 
Patrick; and for one species of linen only in Lisburn, the coarse linens bought for 
€Xportation in a brown state. 
To answer the temporary purpose of sending guineas to the continent, to be 
relieved from the unfavourable state of exchange, which is from 15 to 20 per cent 
against London, a proof of the small export trade to the continent, and to pro« 
Care guineas to send out with the expedition, it is said that gold uow bears, in 
Some places in England, a preminm of 28, per guinea—but when the temporary 
a is effected, as no part of the internal trade of England creates an exclusive - 
Mand for payments in specie, it is presumed that this premium will again cease, : 
—_—_—_—_ 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
Ba June 20, till July 20, 
rometer....highest - «= - « - 3030 Thermometer....highest --- - - 75 O 


mean «ee see<- 30 0 mean ----+--68 0 
T, lowest - - -"- a2 - 29 0 dowest + «<a « « 52 Q 
fy = = = - - ~~ 4 Common contagious fever, | 


ps iteche, - «- = =-+« 1 [Inflammatory fever. 
ELPAST MAG, No. XI ae 




























Naturalist’s Report. 


Cynanche trachalis, - - 1 Croup. 

Hepatitis, - - +--+ - ~ 1 Inflammation of the liver. 
Rheumatismus, - ~ - - 2 Acute rheumatism. 
Arthrodynia, + - ~ - + 1 Chronic do, 

Variola discreta, - - - - 6 Distinct small pox. 
mee Conluens, - - - 4 Confluent do, 

Fariola, - +--+ +--+ - 1 Chicken pox, 

Rubeola, - -.-+ - - - 10 Measles. 

Scarlatina, - - - « ~ = | Scarlet fever. 

Epistaru, - ----- 1 Bleeding from the nose. 
Phthysis, - - + ~ + - - 1 Consumption. 

Catarrhus, - - + + + + 1} Common cold. 

Epilepsia Cerebzalis, - 1 Convulsions, ‘ 
Asthma, « «+ +- + + 2 Asthma. 

Pertussis, © - +--+ + 1 Hooping cough. 

Hysteria, « - + - - + + 2 Hysterics. 

wistites, - + - - + ~ - 1 Dropsy. 

Berophula, -ee-+-- 6 Evil. 

Ptyalismus, - - - - - - | An immoderate flow of saliva or spittie. 


word, «+ <« -<-- - 3 Itch, 
Herpes,++----7 + 4 Ringworm or tetter. 
Syphilis, - genes . ; 
year 10 Venereal disease, 


Morbi infantiles, - - - 16 Febrile and bowel complaints of children. 

Fever, contrary to the hopes and expectations expressed in our Jast, still con- 
tinues to make a prominent figure in our list, but of so mild a character in general 
as notto produce any great alarm; measles and small pox are to be seen in great 
numbers in every street ; the hooping cough, so long a stranger to us, has again made 
its appearance, and as it is a disease that is generally mild ia proportion as the sub- 
ject whom it attacks is advanced in years, it will be prudent in parents to prevent 
their children, if very young, from being exposed to its influence, for that it is highly 
covtagious, is an opinion very universally received among gentlemen of the medical 
profession. The case of scarlet fever recorded in this catalogue, was not under the Re- 
perter’s care, but be had an opportunity of seeing it, and it terminated|in the most fa- 
vourable manner, nor has the contagion as yet spread any farther. Vaccination goes 
on with great rapidity, and from a regulation adopted at the dispensary, of devoting 
a portion of time every Tuesday and Saturday, for the inoculation of all persons who 
may attend, the poor can have no excuse if they should neglect to avail themselves of 
it, The Reporter has heen favoured by a medigal friend, with a sight of a disease 
very rare in this country, viz. ‘* Lepra Ichthyosis’? of Sauvage ; the subject is a girl 
1% years old, the disease has been of seven years duration: what may be the effect of 
the plan proposed for the removal of this most loathsome disease, it is difficult to con- 
jecture, but the result shall be pubjished in a future report. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
From June 20, till July 20, 
Wound o'er the hedge-row’s oaken boughs 
The woodbine tassels float in air, 
And blushing, the uncultured roe, 
Hangs high her beauteous blossoms there ; 
Her fillets there the purple nightshade weaves, 
: And pale bryonia winds her broad and scallop’d leaves. , 
The pleasure of Spring is often so alloyed with the chill north east, and nippi 
frosts, that until summer is confirmed it is scarcely possible to calculate how m' 
we should rejoice on bebolding the fairest expansion of the flowers, and it has ofte? 
been said that the painting of the poet when he sung the beauties of spring was i 
snited to our unsteady climate ; but summer with more manly pace advancing, cleat 
uway our doubts, gives certuinty to vur hopes and fears, and the vegetable creations, 
recovered from the rigours of winter, displays ove universal robe of ever delightful 
green, and animals enjoy a pleasure unknown where the sun ripens the pine apple 
and the palm, prince of the vegetable world, waves his exalted head, 
-“ — pam A me pce flowering, 
, Blue Argus Buiterfly ilio A very common. Marsh Lousewort (Ped 
Pee en ee as 5 al 
25, Mountain (Cardaus pratensis) Broad-leaved Marsh Orchis (Orchis I 
eitotin) and two leaved Batterfly Or his (Orchis bifolia) White Ox-eye Dees ( nd 
*themum leucanthemum) and common Honeysuckle (Lonicera Periclymenam) fF 
ering. z= 
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26, Wild Roses (Rosa canina, Ros. tomentosa, R. scabriuscula, & R. spinosissima) 
in full flower. 

97, Flax (Linum usitatissimum) and beautiful St. John’s wort (Hypericum™ pul- 
chram) flowering. 

28, Climbing field Rose (Rosa arvensis) and Corn Marygold (Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum) flowering. 

Jaly 1, Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus) flowering. 

Oats shooting, Wheat and some Potatoes flowering. 

2, Common Orange lily ( Lilium bulbiferum, variety) flowering. 

6, Tawney day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva) flowering, 

", Upright Hedge Parsley (Caucalis anthriscus) flowering. 

Rail (Gallinula crex) considerable numbers yet calling in the evenings. 

8, Broad leaved Campanula (Campanula latifolia) flowering. 

9, Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus) flowering. 

11, Yellow Ladies Bedstraw (Gallium verum) flowering. 

12, Black, White, 2nd Red Currants becoming ripe. 

13, Evergreen Climbing Rose (Rosa sempervirens) and Peruvian Squill (Scilla pe- 
ruviana) flowering. 

14, Yarrow (Achillea millefolium) and Sneezewort (A. ptarmica) flowering. 

15, Common Heath (Erica vuigaris) flowering. 

16, White Lily (Lilium album) flowering. 

19, Sea Starwort (Aster Tripolium) flowering. bi 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From June 20, till Juty 20, 

Most people must have heard old persons lament how much the seasons have change 
ed since they were young. Instead of the fine, dry, and warm weather, which they ex- 
perienced in their youth, our summers are remarkable at present for their cold and 
moisture, and our winters for dark and disagreeable cold weather, without fine and in- 
vigorating frost. Now from an €xamination of meteorological registers, we have reason 
to suppose these remarks unfounded in actual observation, and from our observations 
of the present season, we think, if their blood is not hecome too much cogled to be 
— heated, they may experience the same pleasure which the seasons formerly con- 
vey 

June 20, 26 - = = ~- ~~ Fine days, 
QW, - 22-2228 Wet morning and evening, 
28,29,--+- +--+ Dark dry day, 
30, ---+-+---- Dark day, wet evening, 
July 1, - - +--+ >> Dark day, 
2, ---*+-- © Fine, but cold, 
3, «--+2++--+- A trifling shower, 
4, ---2-- + » Showery, 


5, 11, ---- = - Fine, 
12,+-++*--+-+ + = Some showers, 
13,14,------ - Fine, 


15,- -° +--+ = Dark, dry, wiady day, 
16, ° ~--+--+--> Fine, 

17, - +--+ = Light showers, 
18,20, - - +--+ - - Fine. 

During this period the Barometer has stood about 30 with little variation. 

The lowest point at which the. Therwometer was observed, was on the morning of 
the 3d of July, when it stood at 52, at ® A. M. and the highest was on the 23d, of June 
when it stood at 2 P. M. as high as 76. 

The wind has been in the Northern points 17, times, Western 3, South 2, ast 2, 
and the intermediate points have been almost regularly N. E. ; } 


CELESTIAL, PHENOMENA. ; v 
ror aucusT 1809, j 

First, The Moon rises at 17 min. past 10 p, m. just before Jupiter,.and to 
the east of her are the three first stars of the Ram,» During the night her pas- 
sage by that planet will excite attention from obseryers. She sets the next morn- 
ing at 25 min. past 12. : es 

Fifth, On this evening she will be seen directing her course, towards the fourth 
star of the Bull, which she does not pass till after Sun-rise. At 40 min. past 10 in the | 
Morning, she passes the 5th Star in Bull, or the Bulls eye, the brightest star near 





in the direction from that star to the 
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Eleventh, On this day at 10 min. past 7, morning, is new Moon, but with. 
out producing an eclipse, as she is, at this time, abvut four degrees south of the 

liptie. avon 
Pea. She has approached the first star of the Virgin, Mars being at 
considerable distance from her. But as she sets about 9 Pp. mM. we shall have 
only a short time to make observations on her position with respect to the prin. 
cipal fixed stars near her. : sae 

Twentieth, She passes our meridian at 14 min. past 8, having below her to 
the east of the meridian, the 12th star of the Archer, and consequently, further 
to the east, the smal! stars in his head; and she is directing her course to the 
two first stars of the Goat. Above her at a considerable height, are the small 
stars in the’ Ball of Poniatowski, to the east of the meridian, and still higher to 
the west, the first stars of the Serpent-bearer and Hercules. 

‘Twenty-fifth, On this day is full moon, at 26 min. past 7 in the morning, bat with- 
out an eclipse, as she is upwards of four degrees north of the ecliptic. She rises at 15 
min. past 7, under the 4 small stars in the triangle of the Water-pot,—at 9, she is 55° 
14 from the first of the Ram. § 

Thirtieth, She rises at 19 min, past 9 Pp. m. and may be observed as she mounts the 
heavens, near the middle of the triangle, formed by the 3 first stars of the Ram, the 
Pleiades, and Menkar; Jupiter being to the west, and Aldebaran to the east of this 
groupe, will be a pleasing object during the night. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 25th in the morning, and of course is 
a@ morning star til that time, being visible in the earlier part of the month, but soon 
éscaping the view of any but the keen observer. On the first, Mercury, Venus, Ju. 
piter and the Moon will, an hour before Sun-rise, decorate the eastern hemisphere. 

Venus is a morning star, and at her greatest elongation on the 2d. On the first we 
perceive her near the sixth of the Bull, or tip of his southern horn, and she is directing 
her course to the 13th of the Twias, which she passes on the 12th, The Moon passes 
her on the 7th in the morning. 

Mars is an evening star, being on the meridian on the Ist, at 41 minutes past 
5 in the afternoon, and on the 19th at 19 minutes past 5. On this day he is un- 
der the 10th and 11th of the Virgin, being ebeatamaidwsy between the first of 
the Virgin and the first of the Balance. ig atter part of the month, 
the two first stars of the Balance with Saturn, Mars, and the two first stars of 
the Scorpion, form a distinguished groupe in the South West. The Moon passes 
him on the 17th. 

Jupiter rises on the ist, between 10 and 11, and before the end of the 
mouth between 8 and 9, he will therefore, for the most part, be visible during the 
whole night. On the first, he is nearly 60° west of Venus, which distance is dai- 
ly increasing. The Moon passes him on the night of the first, 

Saturn is on the meridian on the first at 19 min. past 7, and on the 19th at 
12 min, past 6 r. mM. of course we- have favourable opportunities of seeing him in 
the. south-west, in the evening. The Moon passes him gg the 18th. ’ 

Herschell is on the meridian on the Ist at 52 min. past 5, and on the 2Ist at 
38 min, past 4, P. m. his motion is direct through somewhat more than 50’. The 
Moon passes him on the 17th, 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 





Ist SATELLITE. 


2d SATELLITE. 


3d SATELLITE. 
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